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First Association meeting place, City Hall, Syracuse, N. Y. 


association was called the National Wool Growers Association. Have you ever won- 


dered what went through the minds of that group of men who started your association 
96 years ago? They had a definite purpose. That purpose was “... to secure for the business 
of wool growing, equal encouragement and protection with other great industrial interests 


of our country.” 

this day when there are so many factions and groups interested in what you have, it is 
~ more necessary than ever to have an effective wool growers association. Your state and your 
National wool growers associations serve to protect you. They are your organized voice. They 
speak loud for you in many fields of endeavor and what they say carries the weight needed 


to bring accomplishments to your industry. 


Support your state and your 
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in this issue: 
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program in picture-story form. 
See the special promotion sec- 
tion beginning on page 16. 


NEW MISS WOOL: 


On April 22, climaxing a week- 
long round of events in San An- 
gelo, Texas, Miss Gayle Hudgens, 
a lovely lass from Hobbs, New 
Mexico, was crowned Miss Wool of 
America for 1962. Her picture and 





TARGHEE SHEEP 


Versatile Wool Grade — Superior for Cross- 
ing — Open-Faced-Polled — Excellent Carcass 
and Dressing Yields — Good Mothers — Rapid 
Gaining Ability — High Twinning Character- 
istics. 

For more information write: 


U. S. Targhee Sheep Ass'n. 


Gene Coombs, Sec.-Treas. 


a story about the pageant can be BOX 2513 BILLINGS, MONTANA 


found on page 12. 
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WOOL ACT HEARINGS: 


The Subcommittee on Livestock 
and Feed Grains of the House Ag- 
riculture Committee held hear- 
ings April 19 and 20 on the 15 
bills introduced in the House to 
extend the National Wool Act. 

Your industry was well repre- 
sented by growers and others and 
numerous senators and congress- 
men made known their support of 
the Wool Act either through per- 
sonal appearances or by filing 
statements for the record. 

A full on-the-scene report of 
the hearings, as well as other 
matters affecting your industry 
in Washington, is given by NWGA 
Executive Secretary Edwin E. 
Marsh beginning on page 9. 


Here’s New Comfort For 
Those Who Ride Horses... 


SEAMLESS 
SADDLE-SIDE 


Is Boon To Horse Riders 


SADDLE-SIDE 
SEAMS 


One of NOCONA’S Cowboy Boot 
ASPC PROMOTION PROGRAM: styles with SEAMLESS SADDLE-SIDE. 

Your own promotion organiza-= 
tion, the American Sheep Pro- 
ducers Council, presented an 
excellent review of their work 
for delegates attending the 96th 
annual NWGA convention in Denver 
in January. 

We have reprinted talks by 
President Don Clyde, Lamb Com- 
mittee Chairman J. R. Broadbent 
and Wool Committee Chairman Wal- 
ter Pfluger, as well as a capsule 
review of the ASPC promotion 


Anyone who wears boots while riding will quickly recognize 
and welcome the comfort and increased durability of top 
quality NOCONA BOOTS 
made with a completely 
smooth saddle side. No seam 
to rub the saddle... no in- 





For riders who have liked jodhpurs... for those who prefer boots with 
short tops... Nocona “Prince” and “Princess” .. . made with SEAMLESS 
SADDLE-SIDE . .. more comfortable... easier to get on and off. 








/ ASK YOUR DEALER ABOUT 
NOCONA’S SEAMLESS SADDLE-SIDE 
ONE-PIECE TOP CONSTRUCTION. 














COPYRIGHT 1961 NOCONA BOOT CO., INC. 


NOCONA BOOT CO., INC. + ENID JUSTIN, President » NOCONA, TEXAS 


“Anybody ought to be able to see a cactus 
plant, even if it is sitting on a chair!” 
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Herbert 


D. McCormick, 


OUSE hearings held in Washington, D.C. during April called several NWGA 


leaders and others to Washington. 


See story on page 9. Our cover 


photo this month taken on the steps of the House Office Building, shows, left to 
right, Edwin E. Marsh, NWGA executive secretary; J. A. Crowder, associate of 
C. M. Hester and Associates; Everett E. Shuey, Montana WGA secretary; 
Richard I. Goodrich, president, Boston Wool Trade Association; Congressman 
John Dowdy, Texas; Penrose B. Metcalfe, NWGA president; Edwin Wilkinson, 
president, National Association of Wool Manufacturers; and Clinton M. Hester, 


Washington attorney. 
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1960 farm fire losses 


Farm fires took a toll estimated at 
165 million dollars in 1960, according to 
reports from 207 farmers’ mutual fire 
insurance companies. This was only 5 
per cent less than the estimated farm 
fire loss of 174 million dollars in 1959, 
the highest of record. 

Building losses are shown to have 
been about 65 per cent of total loss 
payments, while personal property 
losses accounted for about 35 per cent. 
Livestock losses, about 15 per cent of 
all claims paid, accounted for more 
dollars than any other personal prop- 
erty item, most of which were due to 
lightning. 


Farm real estate market 


On November 1, 1960, the total market 
value of farmland and buildings in this 
country was estimated at 128.4 billion 
dollars, according to latest figures of 
the Agricultural Research Service. 
This was about 700 million dollars less 
than on March 1, and $600 million less 
than a year earlier. 

Moderate increases of 2 to 4 per cent 
occurred in 11 states in the four months 
ended November 1 of last year, but 
these were offset by generally larger 
declines in several of the Corn Belt and 
a few other states. The biggest drop, 
5 per cent, occurred in Iowa, followed 
by Illinois and Ohio with 3 per cent. 


Former Dust Bowl 
lands given colorful names 


Four million acres of National Grass- 
land became an authentic part of the Na- 
tional Forest System recently when they 
were given names reminiscent of their 
history and legend. 

USDA’s Forest Service gave the lands 
—formerly known as Land Utilization 
Projects and identified by state abbrevia- 
tions and numbers—names befitting their 
locality. Some run to the picturesque, 
such as Buffalo Gap, Thunder Basin, 
Cross Timbers, Black Kettle and Curlew. 
Others are named for Indians who 
hunted and fought their battles in the 
area—Sheyenne, Pawnee, Oglala and 
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Kiowa. Some have taken the descrip- 
tive names of geographic features such 
as Crooked River, Rita Blanca, Little 
Missouri, Cimmaron and Ft. Pierre. 
These areas have been incorporated 
into the National Forests to be managed 
for all resources: recreation, forage, 
timber, wildlife and water. They are 
lands found unsuited for cultivation and 
purchased by the federal government in 
the 1930’s following the Dust Bowl era. 
The purpose was to take them out of 
cultivation and assist in the stabilization 
of agriculture in the surrounding areas. 


New secretary for National 
Suffolk Sheep Association 


Mrs. Betty Bieller of Columbia, Mis- 
souri, was named executive secretary and 
treasurer of the National Suffolk Sheep 
Association at a recent meeting of the 
board of directors in Chicago. 

Sheep and sheep registry work are 
nothing new to Mrs. Biellier. She was 
reared on a farm near Billings, Missouri, 
where she and her father raised sheep 
in their farm operation. Mrs. Biellier 


was formerly office manager and assist- 
ant secretary of the American Corriedale 
Sheep Association, and of the National 
Yorkshire Hog Registry. 





Cpeudltori 


Traditional Quality 
in 100% Virgin Wool 


The Pendleton name has become 
synonymous with weolens of out- 
standing character and distinctive 
styling through a_ long-established 
policy of maintaining high quality 
standards and consistently promot- 
ing only 100% virgin wool. 


Only nature can produce 


WOOL 


Pendleton Woolen Mills — Portland, Oregon 


the living fiber... 














Ae Last! 
A SURE 


FOOT ROT 
CURE 


... Keeps Your Sheep 
On Their 


hoe a Feet! 
APA Sader 


Foot rot is real trouble! It spreads through 
a flock like wildfire; the animals wind 
up lame and can’t do as well as they 
should. Your profits suffer! Fast, effec- 
tive action is imperative to stop this 
crippling condition because foot rot can 
put you out of business! 
Thanks To COOPER— You Can 
Get Complete Clean-Up 


At the first signs of the disease, apply 
Cooper Foot-Ror Liqurp directly to 
the infected area. It will quickly and 
positively cure the infection and pre- 
vent its spread to others in the herd. 
Used as directed, one application can 
completely eliminate foot rot from your 
flock and your pastures. 





t F. 

“It’s The Quickest, Most 
Effective Cure | Have Ever Used” 
Everett Rogers, Paragould, Ark., says, 
“T used about every remedy I have 
heard or read about including Pine 
Tar and Bluestone, Iodoform and 
Calomel, Potassium Permanganate, 
Penicillin and Sulfa. We have dis- 
carded all these and now use only 

Cooper Foot-Ror Liqu1pD.” 


Easy To Use .. . Economical 
Quick on-the-spot application is simple 
with the handy pocket-size squirt can. 
One 8-ounce can treats 100 feet. Cooper 
Foot-Rot LiqurD is also very effective 
for foot rot in dairy cows. Available at 
your animal health products dealer. 


Ask your dealer for Free Literature or write lo COOPER 


LM, 
CTTTTY since 1843 
Tw 


Another Quality Product from WM. COOPER & NEPHEWS, Inc.,1909 N. Clifton, Chicago 14, Ill. 


cooper FOOT-ROT LIQUID 











San Angelo Rambouillet ram 
sale set for June 22 


. Your Wool Production with Madsen Rens 


The 25th annual registered Ram- 
bouillet ram sale will be held June 20 
through 22 at the San Angelo fair- 
grounds. Approximately 350 top qual- 
ity stud and range rams are expected 
from several states, according to the 
American Rambouillet Sheep Breeders 
Association, sponsors of the sale. 

All rams must be in the barns by 
8:00 a.m. Tuesday, June 20, when a com- 
mittee of five breeders will begin select- 
ing the studs from the best two rams 
of each consignor. The committee also 
will pass on pens of A-B-C where the 
buyer has the privilege of taking all 
or any part of the pen at the winning 
bid. 


Madsen Rambouillet rams are noted for their top-quality wool fleece. 

They are big, sturdy, dependable rams — the kind you can count on. 

Our wool fleeces have won numerous awards in various wool shows 

Outdoor recreation hits highest 
peak in history 


we have entered. 


Pick your Rambouillet rams from our 


consignment at the National Ram Sale More people went to the national for- 
ests in 1960 than ever before with visits 
totalling 92.5 million, Secretary of 
Agriculture Orville L. Freeman reports. 
The figure represents an increase of 
13.5 per cent over 1959 recreation use. 
Purpose of recreation visits, in order 
of popularity, was general enjoyment, 
picnicking, fishing and camping. 


We Welcome Your Inspection 


JOHN K. MADSEN RAMBOUILLET FARM 


MT. PLEASANT, UTAH FRANK SWENSON. Mgr. 
Phone 175 























Sheepmen selected for forestry 


WE'RE DOING GREAT NOW- SINCE ‘ 
advisory group 


STARTING ON THE PURIFIED 
PHENOTHIAZINE DRENCH! 





J. H. Breckenridge, former president 
of the National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion, and William McGregor, leading 
Washington state sheepman, have been 
selected by Forest Service Chief Rich- 
ard E. McArdle to serve with 13 other 
leading citizens on an advisory com- 
mittee on multiple use of the national 
forests. 

The advisory committee will serve as 
a counseling group on conservation pro- 
grams and will make recommendations 
on policies established by the Forest 
Service in their multiple use program. 
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Still The Most Efficient Sheep and Goat 
Drench When Measured by Results... 


>SPECIAL FORMULA DRENCH 


Professor P. E. Neale travels 
to Peru 


Off to Peru, South America, for a two 


This specially formulated drench 
contains purified phenothiazine 
micronized for maximum efficiency 
and lead arsenate. Extensive scien- 
tific tests have proved Dr. Rogers’ 
SPECIAL FORMULA DRENCH far 
superior to finely ground ordinary 
drenches. Dr. Rogers’ SPECIAL 
FORMULA DRENCH kills more 


Y TEXAS PHENOTHIAZINE 


stomach and intestinal worms be- 
cause it maintains a _ sufficient 
concentration of the dose throughout 
the digestive tract to kill worms on 
contact. Use the established standard 
of the industry . . . Dr. Rogers’ 
SPECIAL FORMULA DRENCH to 
get the best results. 


Meee ae some a ee 
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CO. (Box 4186) FORT WORTH 


months’ trip is Professor P. E. Neale, 
sheep and wool expert with the New 
Mexico Experiment Station. He will act 
as consultant to the Servicio de Investi- 
gacion y Promocion at Lima. The trip 
is sponsored by that organization in 
cooperation with the United States For- 
eign Agricultural Service. 

While in Peru he will judge three 
large sheep shows and will also give 
lectures and visit ranches and experi- 
ment stations. 
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ISSOURI’S sheep researcher, C. V. 

Ross, reports that the new fine- 
particle phenothiazine is much better 
than the standard phenothiazine for 
drenching lambs severely infested with 
stomach worms. 

In his tests, 53-pound lambs were 
drenched at the start of the tests, and 
then every alternate week during a 5- 
week period. 

Mr. Ross says differences in perform- 
ance between the lambs treated with 
the fine-particle product and _ those 
treated with ordinary phenothiazine be- 
came noticeable within.a week after the 
tests started. Lambs on fine-particle 
phenothiazine seemed to graze more, 
were more alert and made better weight 
gains. Within two weeks, some of the 
lambs on the standard phenothiazine 
were in serious trouble. Four were al- 
ready dead; others appeared weak and 
anemic. Even though those poor-doers 
were drenched again in two weeks with 
the standard product, they continued 
to go downhill. It was necessary to re- 
move most of them to hospital pens for 
special treatment to prevent further 
death losses. 

In this investigation, where stomach- 
worm infestation was exceptionally 
heavy, worm egg counts were not a 
reliable guide to the degree of infesta- 
tion. It was necessary to make red cell 
blood counts to get a truer picture. 


EEDING lambs dehydrated alfalfa 

with high estrogenic content may 
improve the texture and eating qualities 
of lamb chops and roasts. 

Because of the increasing attention 
being given to hormone-like activity in 
forages, Oregon State College is deter- 
mining the effects of feeding dehy- 
drated alfalfa meals having a high and 
low estrogenic activity upon the growth 
of lambs. 

The lambs were fed 14-inch pellets 
containing 65 per cent dehydrated alfal- 
fa meal 25 per cent ground barley, and 
10 per cent cane molasses. The high and 
low estrogen potency of the meals was 
119 and 22 mg. coumestrol/Kg. as deter- 
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mined by mouse assay. The pellet mixes 
were palatable to the lambs and intake 
was considered satisfactory. 


The high estrogen pellets improved 
the growth rate of wether lambs, but 
decreased the growth rate of ewe lambs. 
Increased development of the udder 
and vulva in the ewe was also noted, 
but this was not reflected in the carcass 
grade or dressing percentage. 


Significant improvement in _ tender- 
ness, juiciness and texture was appar- 
ent in organoleptic tests of lambs fed 
high estrogen meal.. Improvement: of 


the eating: qualities of lamb: is encour- 
aging for the potential use of high 
estrogen forages in improving livestock 
production. 


Nilaae 
CAMP 
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AHLANDER MFG. Company 


458 SOUTH UNIVERSITY Ovo 








If You Are In The Sheep Business 
To Make Money, Switch To 


RAMBOUILLETS 


Rambouillets produce more pounds of better 
quality lambs, thriftier feeder lambs, more pounds 
of better quality wool, and better ewe lambs 
for replacement. This means More Net Income. 


For Information Write: 


AMERICAN RAMBOUILLET 
SHEEP BREEDERS ASSN. 


2709 Sherwood Way San Angelo, Texas 





FRED WHITAKER CO., INC. 


— 


COMBING WOOL, SHORT WOOLS. 
LAMBS WOOL AND TAGS 


Main Office and Mill — Philadelphia, Penn. 


* * 


* * 


CONTACT 


JAY N. MYERS 
1305 Yale Avenue, Salt Lake City, Utah — EM 4-9497 


H. F. McFARLIN 
P. O. Box 538, Billings, Montana — CH 5-4419 








HILE brand names often are im- 
portant and carry weight in the 
buyer’s mind, they are not nearly so 
important on fertilizers as is the anal- 
ysis of the fertilizer, says Gordon Hoff, 
extension agronomist, New Mexico 
State University. 


Regardless of who made the ferti- 
lizer, it should be purchased on the basis 
of cost per pound of available plant 
food. The analysis of percentage of 
actual plant food in the fertilizer is 
given on the container or on an attached 
tag. 


If the tag reads 16-20-0 or 16 per cent 
N-20 per cent P,0-OK,O, there are 
16 pounds of available nitrogen and 20 
pounds of available phosphorus or a 
total of 32 pounds of available plant 
food for each 100 pounds total weight. 
Most fertilizers are sold in 80 pound 
bags so the amount of available plant 
food per bag is eight-tenths of the 
guaranteed analysis. 


High analysis fertilizers are fre- 
quently the best buy, the agronomist 
says. Low analysis fertilizers may cost 


Please Mention The more because there is more _ labor, 


freight and bag cost per unit of food. 
NATIONAL WOOL GROWER To determine the best buy, figure the 


When Answering Advertisements price per pound of plant food in the 
various fertilizers available. This is 
Picastitiatins cation mantiiied simple when buying fertilizers contain- 
500 times. This PROVES the big ing only one plant food. When they are 
pecengeaenl ee sage mixed, it must be remembered that ni- 
: trogen usually costs more than phos- 
phorus and the price ration of the two 
must be figured. This figuring may 
show that it is cheaper to buy a nitro- 
gen fertilizer and a phosphorus fer- 
tilizer and mix them on the farm or 
apply them separately rather than buy 

a mixed fertilizer, Mr. Hoff adds. 


EN CES ECE CES CES CE CES CEES ESE CES EES EES 
Don’t Buy Before ¥ ) Ou See Our Quality 


RAMBOUILLETS 


SAS SAS RS a Ue 


Wi ll Yes our usual top ‘® onsignment at the sions and other ram sales 


GEORGE L. BEAL & SONS = Ephraim, Utah, 


sabccWestestecleclecleslcolcclcclcclecleclcaleslectectestestestectsclestestestestsclssleste: 


Hesvssvesvesvievesrisesniveresremmem: selesteslesleslsslcales¥e" 
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del -m-j( Ce 
DIFFERENCE 


thatmakes COOPA-FINE twice — CHEEPMEN in northern Utah have 

found that they can prevent halogeton 
as effective as any other sincera poisoning by feeding their sheep one 
The smaller the phenothiazine particles, the MORE EFFEC- SY net pound per day of a pelleted supplement 
TIVE is the worming action for your sheep, cattle and “Make Your Own composed of 83 per cent alfalfa, 15 per 
goats. It’s a scientifically proven fact! Super-fine COOPA- “TOUCH TEST” ‘€, cent calcium carbonate, and two per cent 
FINE Drench is proven twice as effective because it con- : A molasses, reports Dr. John F. Vallentine, 
tains particles at least 3 times smaller than particles in Rub COOPA-FINE 4 Mer Extension Range Management Specialist. 


between your fin 


ordinary drenches. Ee = ae sy. 
with ae, sme Om A They do this when driving or trailing 


THIS IS THE BIG DIFFERENCE you get in results, using pe . 
Coopa-Fine: ordinary drenches get less than half of ay ati hwy = sheep through halogeton infested areas 
the 5 important hair worm species that can kill your COOPA-FINE is 4 ‘ and when training nervous or hungry 


animals. Coopa-FINE gets twice as many hair worms— coe 6 ne the a A. animals onto ranges infested with the 
plus more of the other worms, too. This proof is on every ~ wine la ¥ aS [rammmarat FA oven weed. With the extra amount of calcium 
a in their diet the sheep are able to con 
1 § s 
COOPA-FINE COMES IN A NEW "Shake ’N Pour” FORMULATION ee Argyl a 
. . ae 3 sume large quantities of the halogeton 
All you do is shake the jar and it’s ready Coopa-Fine. If your animals have a tape- ith ill effect 
to use. Smooth, uniform suspension won’t worm problem, get SPECIAL Coopa- without ill effects. 
settle, cake or clog the syringe. For more FINE (contains lead arsenate). Available 7@ autioned, if the supple- 
effective worming action, drench with at your animal health products dealer. ogy sees a be fed for three aie 
Ask your dealer for Free Coopa-Fine Literature or write to COOPER. ment 18 going 0 e ze 
or more, di-calcium phosphate should be 


LE, ‘ . 

CRTTTTY Since 1843 { > used instead of the calcium carbonate to 

[ww oO Oo PA 59 FI BS E DREN Cc H avoid causing a phosphorus unbalance in 
Ano! yer Quality Product from WM. COOPER & NEPHEWS, Inc.,1909 N. Clifton, Chicago 14, Ill. the animals. 
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LTHOUGH almost all of Australia’s 
sheep are kept on pasture through- 
out the whole year, little information is 
available on the amount or type of food 
they eat. 

Experiments are now underway at 
Ian Clunies Ross Animal Research Lab- 
oratory to estimate the food intake of 
grazing sheep. The early results have 
shown that, under adverse weather 
conditions such as cold rain and wind, 
food intake of some sheep falls. 

Further information on the reaction 
of sheep to such stresses is being 
sought by a study of grazing behavior. 
The time spent by a sheep in grazing 
is being measured by the new method 
of strapping a transmitter radio to the 
sheep’s back. 

Movement of the sheep’s jaw opens 
a small switch which causes a signal 
to be sent from the transmitter to re- 
cording apparatus in the laboratory. 
When the sheep is hungry, as many as 
120 jaw movements may be recorded 
each minute; later the sheep begins to 
select its feed more carefully and there 
are longer and longer pauses between 
jaw movements. 

Eventually: the sheep: lies down and. 
rests: Same rumination oecurs: during: 
the day, but most often takes place at 
night. During rumination, the sheep 
regurgitates a bolus of food from the 
rumen, chews it at a steady rate of 
about one jaw movement per second 
for 50 seconds, then swallows it. Ten 
seconds later, the whole process is re- 
peated. 

The regularity of the rumination 
pattern allows rumination time to be 
distinguished from grazing time. The 
transmitter transmits on a frequency 
of 40.2 megacycles per second at a 
power of 100 milliwatts, giving a range 


of about 400 yards. 


A new method for detecting bovine 
brucellosis that shows promise of 
having value as a supplemental test 
has been developed by scientists of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

Called the Heat Inactivation Test 
(H.I.T.), this method was designed and 
developed by Thomas A. Amerault and 
other scientists of USDA’s National 
Animal Disease Laboratory. While 
widespread use of this test under field 
conditions will be necessary before 
final evaluation can be made, research 
indicates that its primary value will 
be to supplement the standard tube and 
plate agglutination tests by clarifying 
the brucellosis status of cattle in prob- 
lem herds. 

Problem herds are those very few 
herds in which reactors or suspects are 
repeatedly found after continuous ap- 
plication of standard diagnostic tests 
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and standard eradication and sanitary 
procedures. Although such problem 
herds are not a recent development, 
they have become more apparent as the 
incidence of bovine brucellosis has been 
markedly decreased by the state-fed- 
eral brucellosis eradication program. 
Elimination of the cause of problem 
herds is necessary before eradication 


of bovine brucellosis from this country 
can be realized. 

Brucellosis of cattle usually is caused 
by the bacterium Brucella abortus, and 
occasionally by Br. suis or Br. meli- 
tensis. The latter two are the principal 
causes of brucellosis of swine and 
goats, respectively. All three bacteria 
can cause brucellosis in man. 
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NWGA Representatives Report 
On BLM Advisory Board Meeting 


T the request of NWGA President 

Penrose Metcalfe, David Little of 
Emmett, Idaho, attended the 21st an- 
nual meeting of the National Advisory 
Board Council in Washington, D. C., 
March 13-17. Mr. Little resigned as 
NWGA vice president at the Denver 
convention, having served in that ca- 
pacity since 1956. He is well-versed on 
public land matters. 

Another well-informed public land 
user, Floyd Lee of New Mexico, also 
attended the meeting. Both of these 
gentlemen have made excellent reports 
to the National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion, which we reprint here, in part. 

The meeting was opened with an ad- 
dress by Interior Secretary Udall fol- 
lowed by addresses by BLM Director 
Landstrom, Associate Director Hock- 
muth and Assistant Secretary Carver. 
There were also the usual reports by 
BLM personnel setting out current pro- 
grams and plans. The entire future 
plans of the Department of the Interior 
and the Bureau of Land Management 
are heavily slanted to the wildlife- 
recreation approach and the profes- 
sional lobbyists seem to have the full 
attention of the secretary. The general 
attitude is that the recreation and wel- 
fare desires of the public are paramount 
and that the needs of any business or 
industry, no matter how basic or nec- 
essary to the economy, are secondary. 

Several criticisms of the advisory 
board system were mentioned—specif- 
ically, that the board has used undue 
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influence and overstepped its duty, has 
tried to force advice upon the Bureau 
of Land Management by going outside 
to bring pressure and that it represents 
only one segment of potential users. It 
was indicated that code changes would 
be sought to change the boards to give 
representation to all users—wildlife, 
forestry, mining, urbanization, recrea- 
tion, oil, ete. 

The Bureau of Land Management 
wants to extend the multiple use idea 
to military withdrawals and in the fu- 
ture restrict them to a reasonable time 
limit. Additional money is sought to 
speed up final adjudication as it is felt 
it is going too slowly. At the suggestion 
of the Advisory Board Council, the 
BLM plans to tie funds for reseeding 
burned areas to the appropriation of 
funds for fire protection. The council 
recommended that users should know 
about funds for range improvements 
some 12 months ahead so that they can 
make arrangements for financing and 
can plan needed work. 

Range Study Methods 


A report was made on a lengthy eval- 
uation of range study methods. It 
appears some changes in range survey 
methods will come out of this and 
should clear up some trouble spots. The 
BLM feels that over-all grazing capac- 
ity can be doubled but this will take 
cooperation. Any increases would go 
to those who had taken class I reduc- 
tions and then to those who had taken 
class II reductions. 

There was considerable discussion 
that grazing fees charged by the BLM 
were inadequate and that a fee based 
on animal unit months was not fair as 
there was such a difference in feed 
conditions in various areas and that a 
new system need be devised. The BLM 
went on to explain that they had been 
able to work out range adjustments 
without too much difficulty, although 
there were a few cases where there had 
been a great deal of public disagree- 
ment. They felt, however, that the few 
instances were magnified by the press 
and users, but overall, felt they were 
arriving at the capacity of these ranges 
without too much difficulty. 

It was apparent during the entire 
meeting that the Department of the 
Interior is very sensitive to what it 
terms “public opinion,” and it is ob- 
vious to all of us that the public image 
of agriculture in general and the live- 
stock industry in particular, is very 
bad. The Department’s attitude was 
tough, harsh and uncompromising, but 

(Continued on page 36) 
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On The Scene Report 


from the 


Nations Capital 


By: EDWIN E. MARSH 
Executive Secretary, National Wool Growers Association 


National Wool Act 


EARINGS on the 15 bills in the 
House to extend the National Wool 
Act were held April 19 and 20 before 
the Livestock and Feed Grains Sub- 
committee, House Agriculture Commit- 
tee, headed by Congressman Poage of 
Texas. First testimony at the hearings 
was that of members of the Senate and 
House, all of whom appeared in favor 
of the extension. Those appearing were: 
Senators Yarborough (Texas), Hickey 
(Wyoming); Representatives Morris, 
(New Mexico), Chenoweth and Dom- 
inick (Colorado), Clem Miller (Cal- 
ifornia), Pfost (Idaho) Harrison 
(Wyoming), Fisher (Texas), and Neal 
Smith (Iowa). 

The following representatives also 
either inserted statements in the record 
or inserted letters and telegrams from 
wool grower organizations in support 
of the bills: Aspinall (Colorado), 
Langen (Minnesota), Norblad (Oregon), 
Cooley (North Carolina), Jensen (Iowa) 
Nelson (Minnesota), McDowell (Dela- 
ware), Peterson (Utah), Hagen (Cali- 
fornia), Harvey (Indiana), Beerman 
(Nebraska), Poage (Texas), McIntire 
(Maine), Sisk (California), Findley 
(Illinois), Berry (South Dakota), May 
(Washington), Reifel (South Dakota), 
Rhodes (Arizona), Jennings (Virginia), 
Coad (Iowa), Harding (Idaho), Breeding 
(Kansas), Younger (California), Win- 
stead (Mississippi), Quie (Minnesota), 
Cunningham (Nebraska), and Senator 
Capehart (Indiana). 

U. S. Department of Agriculture As- 
sistant Secretary James T. Ralph and 
Frank ImMasche, Deputy Director, Com- 
modity Stabilization Service, testified 
next, giving the endorsement of the 
USDA to an extension of the act. Repre- 
sentatives of grower organizations were 
next in order. Leading off was Charles 
Schriener III, president, Texas Sheep 
& Goat Raisers Association; Penrose 
Metcalfe, president, NWGA; W. E. 
Overton, president, New Mexico Wool 
Growers Association; Everett Shuey, 
secretary, Montana Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation; Jim Brown, president, National 
Lamb Feeders Association; and myself. 
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Other strong endorsements of the act 
were made by Don Clyde, president, 
ASPC; Reuben Johnston, National Farm- 
ers Union; J. Alton Denslow, National 
Grange; Edwin Wilkinson, president Na- 
tional Association of Wool Manufacturers 
and Richard I. Goodrich appearing for 
the Boston Wool Trade Association, Phil- 
adelphia Wool and Textile Association, 
New York Wool Trade Association, Na- 
ational Wool Trade Association and also 
the National Wool Marketing Corpora- 
tion. 

Louis Rozzoni, president, California 
Farm Bureau Federation, appeared rep- 
resenting the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, and testified in line with the 
resolution adopted at their last annual 
convention which recommended a two 
year extension of the act, with section 


708 (the promotion section) eliminated. 

On April 16, following announcement 
of the hearings, we sent wires to our 
member state associations and also to 
other sheep organizations throughout the 
United States. In response to this, num- 
erous telegrams endorsing the extension 
were sent to congressmen and filed with 
the clerk of the committee. All of our 
representatives were cordially received 
by the committee and it was apparent 
that an extension of the act has their 
friendly interest. 

The time for the final committee action 
on these bills depends considerably on 
what is done with the general farm bill 
on which hearings will start in the very 
near future. 

General Farm Bill: The general farm 
bill sent up from the White House on 
April 17 carries as one of its provisions 
a three-year extension of the National 
Wool Act. Although recent agricultural 
letters and press reports all predicted 
that the general farm bill would carry 
provision making the National Wool Act 
permanent, when the final draft came to 
the Hill it carried a provision for a 
three-year extension. Most of the House 
bills and two Senate bills call for per- 
manent extensions. 


Grand Jury Probe 


full-scale grand jury investigation 

into monopolistic practices, price- 
fixing and restraint of trade in the wool, 
wool tops and scrap metals industries 
was instituted in Boston, March 27. 

After inpaneling the 23-juror panel, 
Federal Judge Charles E. Wyzanski, 
Jr., told the jurors they could “run 
wild” and conduct their own investiga- 
tion, calling their own witnesses if they 
desired. He told them they did not have 
to rely solely on evidence presented by 
the government. 

Legal observers feel Judge Wyzan- 
ski’s orders are reminiscent of the New 
York grand jury investigation in the 
early forties which brought Thomas E. 
Dewey to fame and political fortune as 
special district attorney. 

Special Assistant Attorney General 
John J. Galgay, chief of the Anti-Trust 
Division of the Justice Department, is 
in charge of the investigation. He has 
also been in charge of the wool industry 
investigation which the Justice Depart- 
ment has been conducting during the 
past two years. It is predicted that 
about 150 to 200 witnesses will be called 
during the course of the jury’s secret 
sessions. 


Price-Fixing Investigation 


N a recent interview with Senator 

Kenneth B. Keating, (New York) 
Attorney General Robert F. Kennedy 
disclosed that the Justice Department 
is investigating price fixing involving 
meat, milk, drugs, electrical equipment 
and “almost every area.” 

Replying to a question by Senator 
Keating, Mr. Kennedy stated, “There 
are many areas of the United States— 
I would think almost every major metro- 
politan area—where we now have 
allegations of price-fixing under investi- 
gation and rather important cases ap- 
pear to be developing. I think it has a 
tremendous effect on the community 
when prices are fixed. As we’ve seen in 
the case of the electrical companies, 
when the conspiracy broke down, the 
price to the consumer and to the gov- 
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ernment fell about 30 to 40 per cent. I 
think the same thing happens where 
there is price-fixing in these other 
areas. I think if we can have a vigorous 
program in this field, that we’re going 
to be able to lower prices in some of 
these important areas. 

“We’ve announced an_ indictment 
down in Florida dealing with the big 
distributors of bread, for instance. We 
have a price-fixing conspiracy under in- 
vestigation dealing with meat. We have 
one dealing with milk; we have one 
dealing with other kinds of electrical 
equipment—also with drugs—almost all 
across-the-board in certain sections of 
the United States, in a number of dif- 
ferent states, as a matter of fact.” 


Cost-Price Squeeze 


HE House Agriculture Committee is 
now conducting a three-month in- 
vestigation on the “cost-price squeeze” 
on farmers. Two field hearings were 
held, one April 8 in West Memphis, 
Arkansas, and one on April 22 in Sioux 
City, Iowa. A later hearing will be held 
in Washington, D. C., at which we plan 
to testify. Certainly, with lambs selling 
at a 15-year low, we should not miss any 
opportunities to appear before this com- 
mittee. 


Lamb Purchases 


igi the purchase of 504,000 pounds 


of frozen lamb on April 14 the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture announced 
discontinuance of the lamb buying pro- 
in effect since 
Lamb has been purchased 


gram, which has been 
February 27. 
for distribution to eligible non-profit 
charitable institutions. A _ total of 
9,891,000 pounds has been purchased 
at a cost of $3,652,000. In announcing 
discontinuance of the program the 
USDA stated current needs of eligible 
institutions had been filled. 

Although the program has been dis- 
continued, successful bidders will con- 
tinue to procure lambs to fulfill their 
contracts for deliveries which may con- 
tinue until May 14. 

At the request of the National Wool 
Growers Association the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has compiled 
figures which show that during the 
purchase program, total lamb and mut- 
ton slaughtered under federal inspec- 
tion was 20 per cent higher than during 
the same period a year ago and pur- 
chases of frozen lamb for the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture were 10.7 
per cent of the total federally inspected 
slaughter. 
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Import Quotas on Textiles 


HE Committee for National Trade 

Policy, a very liberal trade lobby, 
has asked President Kennedy to reject 
the plea for quotas on textiles. This 
free-trade body proposes that the gov- 
ernment give technical, tax and financ- 
ing aid to the textile mills, help retrain 
displaced workers and urged the indus- 
try to bring specific complaints to the 
Tariff Commission. The cabinet-level 
committee is still working on its rec- 
ommendations to the president with 
regard to the textile problem. 


At our request, the following con- 
gressmen joined with Representative 
Vinson (Georgia) in a two-hour floor 
speech on the need for import quotas 
on textiles: Berry (South Dakota), 
Fisher and Teague (Texas), Mrs. May 
(Washington), Peterson (Utah); Hardy 
(Idaho), Morris (New Mexico), Batting 
(Montana), Harvey (Indiana), Whitten 
(Mississippi), as well as a number of 
from the and 
southern states. 


congressmen eastern 


Separate P&S Enforcement Urged 


A committee of the livestock marketing 
and meat packing industries has 
urged Secretary of Agriculture Free- 
man to establish a separate agency 
within the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture to administer the Packers and 
Stockyards Act. The agency would be 
directly responsible to the secretary. 

A continuous packers and stockyards 
industries committee was formed dur- 
ing an all-day meeting in Washington, 
D. C., March 28 to present industry rec- 
ommendations to Secretary Freeman. 
The committee is seeking effective and 
efficient administration of the P & § 
act to prevent illegal trade practices, 
restraint of competition and monopo- 
listic activities within the livestock and 
meat industry. 

The committee also asked the secre- 
tary to “define and publish a policy with 
respect to administration of the P & S 
act to guide administrative agency and 
direct such administrative agency to 
undertake forthwith efficient and effec- 
tive administration of the act and the 
enforcement of its provisions without 
undue preference or prejudice to any 
person subject to the act.” 


Australians Seek 
Cooperation on Imports 


A T the request of the Australian Meat 

Board, NWGA President Penrose B. 
Metcalfe arranged a meeting in Denver, 
Colorado, April 18 and 19 between 
Australian representatives and sheep 
industry leaders. Representing the 
Australian Meat Board were Sir Wil- 
liam A. Gunn of Brisbane and Sir Fran- 
cis J. Horwood of Geraldton, West 
Australia. 

Attending the meeting for the do- 
mestic sheep industry in addition to 
President Metcalfe were NWGA vice 
presidents George Hislop and J. R. 
Broadbent; Fred T. Earwood, C. R. 
Pusard and R. W. Hodge of Texas; 
Robert Field, Colorado; Joseph M. Don- 
lin, Wyoming; W. P. Wing, California; 
W. E. Overton, New Mexico; Lester 
Stratton, Paul Etchepare and Carl Mon- 
tegna of the National Lamb Feeders 
Association and Ken Quast and Tom 
Greenan of the American Sheep Pro- 
ducers Council. 

The House hearings on the National 
Wool Act interrupted the meeting and 
called Mr. Metcalfe and Mr. Overton to 
Washington prior to its completion. 
Vice President Hislop took over as 
chairman. 

Both Messrs. Gunn and Horwood 
stressed that their intention in request- 
ing the meeting was to stimulate a 
spirit of co-operation between Austra- 
lia and the sheepmen of this country. 
They explained the Australian sheep 
industry is in a serious situation and 
it is becoming extremely difficult to 
make a profit. They stated they must 
find ways to increase their markets al- 
though they did not wish to send lambs 
to the United States at a time when they 
would disrupt the market here. They 
further stated that they were interested 
in increasing per capita consumption 
in this country and wished to augment 
U. S. production and not replace it. 
They assured the United States sheep- 
men that they did not wish to usurp the 
markets which had been built by this 
country’s sheep producers. They also 
advised that as far as Australia is con- 
cerned, the exporting of live lambs had 
not proved profitable and they felt it 
would not be continued. 

Several of the domestic sheep in- 
dustry representatives explained to the 
Australians that production in this 
country is a year around matter and 
there is no period during which at least 
one section of the country is not sending 
lambs to market. It was also pointed 
out to them that the psychological effect 
of these foreign imports had depressed 
the United States market to its lowest 
point in 15 to 20 years. 
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There was considerable discussion as 
to the possibility of labeling foreign 
lamb as to country of origin, also the 
placing of these foreign imported cuts 
in the frozen food case instead of along- 
side fresh domestic cuts. Mr. Horwood 
stated they did not want to disguise 
their lamb as they felt it would stand 
up in any market. 

Mr. Quast pointed out that imported 
lamb loses its identity at the hands of 
the retailer who does not want to let 
the consumer know it has been frozen. 
He pointed out that this practice leads 
the consumer to buy this thawed lamb 
and unknowingly she treats it as fresh 
lamb, often placing it in her freezer and 
losing all the juices and flavor. Then 
when she cooks it she has an unhappy 
experience and doesn’t feel like buying 
lamb again. 

Mr. Gunn stated that they should try 
to stop their meat from going to brokers 
who handle the lamb in this manner. 
He said if Mr. Quast could give him 
the names of these brokers on a con- 
fidential basis he would see what could 
be done to prevent these conditions 
from recurring. Mr. Quast pointed out 
that there was no way to trace the meat 


unless it is consigned to recognized 
packing companies. The Australian 
representatives stated they would look 
into this matter when they returned 
home. 

Mr. Quast further pointed out the 
very depressing effect of rumors that 
4,500 tons of lamb would be coming into 
the United States, only to find when the 
ship arrived that 220 tons is lamb and 
the rest is mutton. He pointed out fur- 
ther that per capita consumption is 
governed by the production of lamb 
which is slaughtered, sold and eaten. It 
must move at some price level, he 
pointed out, and the price level is what 
worries United States sheepmen. “We 
already have a depressed market,” he 
said, “and to add to it just worsens the 
situation.” 

Mr. Gunn suggested a monthly news- 
letter to be submitted to the National 
Wool Growers Association giving a run- 
down on the future outlook of the mar- 
ket in Australia so the United States 
sheep industry would have an idea of 
how much frozen lamb might be coming 
in. It was suggested by Mr. Hislop that 
such a newsletter would be helpful and 
that it should be printed in the National 


Canadian Sheepmen 


DITOR’S NOTE: H. J. Devereaux, 
former secretary of the Western 
South Dakota Sheep Growers Associa- 
tion, has sent us an article which ap- 
peared in the Lethbridge, (Alberta, 
Canada) Herald on March 24 indicating 
that United States sheepmen are not the 
only ones who are finding it practically 
impossible to show a profit on their 
operations. We quote below from this 
article: 

“Southern Alberta sheepmen are in 
trouble. ‘It’s the worst trouble we have 
ever been in,’ many state. There are an 
estimated 15,000 fat lambs in southern 
Alberta ready for market at the present 
time. Hardly a buyer is to be found and 
when one does turn up his offer of 13 
to 15 cents a pound is five cents a pound 
below the break-even point for most 
sheep producers. 

“The ‘no market’ situation for local 
lamb is blamed directly on frozen lamb 
carcass imports from New Zealand and 
Australia. The imports are reported to 
be underselling the local lambs by 20 to 
25 cents a pound at the west coast, while 
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Wool Grower. Mr. Stratton suggested 
that such a newsletter should be sub- 
mitted more often than monthly. 


Mr. Broadbent pointed out that mut- 
ton imports were a definite hazard to 
the old ewe market in this country, with 
old ewes now selling for next to nothing. 
He said many of the larger producers in 
this country don’t even trouble to cut 
out old ewes because transportation 
costs eat up any sale price received for 
them. He pointed out that the United 
States was the only country receiving 
Australian mutton and that 6,998 tons 
were shipped into this country during 
1960. 


Also in the United States during April 
were W. Malcolm, Alex P. O’Shea and 
E. W. McCallum of the Federated Farm- 
ers of New Zealand. While in Washing- 
ton, D. C., for the House hearings on 
the National Wool Act NWGA President 
Penrose Metcalfe and TSGRA President 
Charles Schreiner held a three hour 
conference with the New Zealanders 
regarding their desire to cooperate with 
United States sheep producers in ex- 
panding lamb consumption in this 
country. 


Troubled By Imports 


in southern Alberta the imported lamb 
is underselling local lamb by 10 cents 
a pound. New Zealand and Australian 
imports, according to the meat trade, 
are being laid in at both coasts of Can- 
ada for 25 to 28 cents a pound dressed 
weight. Local lamb selling at 14 to 15 
cents a pound live weight shows up at 
35 cents a pound dressed weight. 
‘There just isn’t any competition as far 
as price is concerned,’ local sheepmen 
point out. 

“What’s happening to the southern 
Alberta sheep and lamb industry as a 
direct result of New Zealand and 
Australian imports is shown in handling 
figures of Lethbridge Central Feeders 
Limited. Two years ago the farmer co- 
operative handled 25,000 lambs. Last 
year their handlings dropped to 9,000 
and this year their total handlings are 
only around 2,000. 

“Sheepmen point out that their plight 
wouldn’t be nearly as bad if imports 
didn’t show up exactly at the time when 
southern Alberta lambs are ready for 
market. Late January, February and 


March are the lamb marketing months 
in the south.... 

“A. Vancouver report says that be- 
sides shipping costs and a duty of three 
cents a pound on imported beef and a 
half cent a pound on frozen lamb im- 
ports are selling 20 to 25 cents a pound 
cheaper than local meats.” 


An accompanying article states that 
a member of parliament from Leth- 
bridge has pledged that this would be 
the last season in which southern Al- 
berta sheepmen would have any serious 
marketing problem. The member of 
parliament stated that he has been suc- 
cessful in bringing the full picture with 
regard to sheep and lambs before the 
Minister of Agriculture. “We are going 
to have to have a talk soon with Austra- 
lia and New Zealand about their im- 
ports,” he stated. “If we are going to 
import lamb carcasses from New Zea- 
land and Australia in the future, it cer- 
tainly won’t be at a time when our own 
lambs are coming out of the feed lots 
to market.” 
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New Mexico Lass Crowned 


Miss Wool of America 


YELECTED to reign over the “WOOL” 


for 1961-62 is 
Hudgens, Hobbs, New Mexico. Miss 
Hudgens was crowned Miss Wool of 
America for 1962 at San Angelo, Texas, 
April 22, climaxing a week-long round 
of activities during the National Miss 
Wool of America pageant. 

Gayle is a sophomore at the University 
of New Mexico, but now she will have to 
wait a full year before beginning her 
junior year, since 1961-62 will be devoted 
to furthering the cause of the American 
wool industry. She will be the reigning 
“Ambassadress of Good Wool” with a 
round of personal appearances, fashion 
shows, radio and TV interviews, etc. In 


7 world Miss Gayle 
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addition, she will receive a $15,000 wool 
wardrobe and a one-year scholarship at 
New York’s noted Traphagen School of 
Fashion. 

The new Miss Wool of America turned 
20 on April 21, one day before she was 
crowned by the retiring Miss Wool, Patti 
Jo Shaw of Deer Lodge, Montana. A 
mighty fine birthday gift for this lovely 
New Mexico lass! Gayle is 5’7”, has blue 
brown hair and classic 36-23-36 
measurements. 


eyes, 


Alternates Named 


Miss Donna Rae McHale, Torrington, 
Wyoming, was selected first alternate 
Miss Wool by the judges, and Miss Jean 


Williams, Ballinger, Texas, second alter- 
nate. 

Choosing the winner was not easy for 
the judges. All twenty of the contestants 
who represented their respective area 
sheep councils were lovely, charming and 
talented. Other entrants include: Karen 
Hayes, Danville, Indiana; Eleanor M. 
Connell, Washington, D.C.; Kathy Kersh, 
Montebello, California; Rilla Mae 
Krumm, Huron, South Dakota; Jocelyn 
L. Norton, Boise, Idaho; Janet Lee Ray, 
Olathe, Colorado; Sherry Sims, Rayville, 
Louisiana; Diane Vance, Tucson, Ari- 
zona; Donna Jane Cockrell, Colcord, Ok- 
lahoma; Diane Boyer, Missoula, Mon- 
tana; Ann Frandsen, North Ogden, Utah; 
Billie Glowacki, Lockwood, Ohio; Ann 
Hanna, Valentine, Nebraska; Jacquelyn 
Plenke, Madison, Wisconsin; Beverly 
Reading, Cedar Rapids, Iowa; Carol Er- 
landson, Washington-Oregon district; 
and Ina Lemke, Minnesota-North Dakota 
district, from Duluth. 


A Record Crowd 


This year’s pageant was the most suc- 
cessful since the event was made “‘na- 
tional” four years ago. A record-break- 
ing crowd of 5,000 attended the show 
where Miss Wool was chosen and many 
more witnessed the parade that morn- 
ing. 

Judging the contest were: Bert Bach- 
arch, nationally syndicated columnist; 
Miss Candy Jones, America’s most fam- 
ous model and former cover girl; and 
Lenora A. Slaughter, executive director 
of the Miss America pageant for 26 
years. 

Featured entertainment at the Miss 
Wool pageant was the United States Air 
Force tour band which has achieved a 
unique position in musical circles and has 
captured the hearts and interests of 
music lovers of four continents. It is 
composed of approximately 55 carefully 
chosen musicians from 20 different sym- 
phony orchestras and 16 name dance 
bands. The precision, versatility, inter- 
pretation and genuinely human appeal of 
this band has made it a sensation wher- 
ever it appears. With an unsurpassed 
record of accomplishment it truly merits 
being called “fa symphony in the sky.” 


A Reader Writes 


Dear Editor: 


As a member of the U.S. Forest Serv- 
ice personnel I have read The National 
Wool Grower for over 30 years. Now 
that I am retiring I will need it more 
than ever to keep up on the many 
friends I have in the sheep business and 
the national happenings relative to the 
wool growing business. 

—L. A. Dremolski 
Route # 2, Box 663-C 
Oak Harbor, Washington 
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Delfino Owners Face 
Action to 
Wind-Up Operations 


press report from Australia states 

that one of New Zealand’s biggest 
insurance companies is seeking to end 
operations of three Australian firms, 
one of which owns the S. S. Delfino 
(now the Wollambi) which has been 
used to bring approximately 100,000 live 
lambs to the United States between July 
1959 and June 1960. 

Standard Insurance Company, Ltd. 
has entered a claim against the Inter- 
national Shipping and Export Agency, 
H. and S. Credits Ltd., and H. and S. 
Credits, Sydney. Standard Insurance, 
an 86-year-old company, the press re- 
port continues, is believed to have given 
substantial backing to the H. and S8. 
group. The press report further states 
that the insurance company is said to 
be facing abnormal claims in Australia 
which it said are a result of “unauthor- 
ized actions.” The Standard Insurance 
Company announced in March that it 
was by-passing its usual dividend pay- 
ment. 


2nd Lamb and Wool 
Conference to Air 
Income Improvement 


gh etry Improvement” will be the 
theme of the second annual Nation- 
al Lamb and Wool Industry Conference 
to be held August 7 and 8 on the campus 
of the University of Wyoming, Lara- 


The conference will be divided 
into two general sessions and four 
workshops in the area of: (1) New 
approaches to bargaining power; (2) 
lamb supply and sale; (3) Incentive to 
quality and (4) How can domestic wool 
meet competition? 

Harold Josendal, NWGA_ honorary 
president, is general conference chair- 
man and represented the organization 
at the meeting of the advisory commit- 
tee in Laramie on March 21. Other 
sponsoring groups represented at the 
meeting were: Colorado Wool Growers 
Association, Wyoming Wool Growers 
Association, National Lamb Feeders 
Association, Columbia Sheep Breeders 
Association, American Farm Bureau 
Federation, The Farm Journal, Wyo- 
ming Farm Bureau Federation, Colora- 
do State University and University of 
Wyoming. 

Recalling the very successful con- 
ference held last year, sponsors are 
hoping for a repeat performance this 
August. 


mie. 
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NEWS FROM 


ONE EAST 42ND 


.. will be wearing more 
wools this spring and summer, 
thanks to the Woolens and Worsteds 
of America “impact” campaign which 
has caught on like the proverbial fire. 

March itself witnessed the greatest 
saturation publicity drive ever waged 
by the industry. Introducing the latest 
American wool fashions for the season, 
WAWA achieved a new and astounding 
high in press coverage, with virtually 
every paper in the country printing at 
least one photograph, and often whole 
picture story spreads, selected, prepared 
and distributed by WAWA. 

The most significant aspect of this 
campaign is that it is being waged for 
spring and summer, a seasonal period 
that previously had not been exploited 
to the fullest by any wool industry 
promotional group. 

Through WAWA’s campaign, how- 
ever, more and more consumers and, 
for that matter, more and more fashion 
editors, are realizing that wool is the 


Behind the Scenes Planning 


Much _ behind-the-scenes planning takes 
place before the presentation of any success- 
ful fashion show, and such was the case with 
the April 22 Miss Wool of America Pageant 
fashion show. Shown above are Mr. Ray- 
mond (left) and Mr. Martier, draping a 
model with the coat that was part of their 
show-stopping ball gown designed especially 
for the Miss Wool Pageant. Both dress and 
coat are made of Bellaine’s “naked wool,” 
a new, extremely lightweight wool fabric. 


STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


natural year-round fiber. Emphasis in 
this campaign is not strictly of style 
and fashion, but on the sound practical 
advantages of the fiber itself. WAWA 
does not sell fashion, but it does use 
fashion to sell wool. 

Through its fashion publicity, it 
stresses such superior wool characteris- 
tics as its resiliency, suppleness, crease 
resistence and breathability, emphasiz- 
ing, at the same time, the quality lead- 
ership of American-loomed fabrics. 

With the spring and summer cam- 
paign already a _ proven _ success, 
WAWA’s fashion promotion staff now 
is busily coordinating efforts for an 
even greater fall splash of publicity. 


WAWA Fashion Show 


The fashion show conducted by 
WAWA at the Miss Wool of America 
Pageant in San Angelo, Texas, on April 
22 was the first step in this over-all 
campaign. The show was a pre-preview 
—an advance presentation of styles to 
come. 

Through WAWA’s coordination ef- 
forts, the nation’s leading manufactur- 
ers and designers rushed through their 
styling programs in order to participate 
in this show, giving San Angelo a real 
“first.” 

Many of the garments shown will be 
included in the $15,000 Miss Wool of 
America wardrobe, presented 
throughout the country in special fash- 
ion shows later this summer. In addi- 
tion, they will be photographed and 
distributed through all the leading syn- 
dicates and wire services. 


and 


Only One Aspect 


But this is only one aspect of the 
over-all fall campaign, for children’s 
wear and men’s and boys’ wear also will 
receive increased attention as the pro- 
gram rolls into high gear. 

An interesting trend here, as already 
reported and publicized by WAWA, is 
the shift back to American-made wool 
fabrics by many leading men’s wear 
manufacturers. Already reported as a 
business news story, actual photographs 
of specific garments will be distributed 
later in the season to syndicates and 
fashion editors. 
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In conducting research on coccidiosis, USDA parasitologists 
raised sheep or goats in isolation to prevent accidental infesta- 


tion by coccidial parasites. (USDA photo) 


USDA parasitologists, Robert Leek (left) and John Lotze, 
demonstrate “wool breaking” in sheep, a condition resulting 
from coccidiosis infection. 


(USDA photo) 


Research Gains For Coccidiosis Control 


ASIC research findings that explain 

the hatching mechanism of coccidial 
cysts may open the way for effective 
coccidiosis control in poultry and live- 
stock, the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture reports. Coccidiosis, a parasitic 
disease, is responsible for losses to 


owners of livestock and poultry esti- 
mated at 50 million dollars annually. 


In this research, Dr. John C. Lotze 
and Robert G. Leek, parasitologists of 
the USDA’s Agricultural Research Serv- 
ice, were able to induce hatching of 
coccidial cysts in the laboratory after 
treating them with enzyme and bile. 

This work indicates the possibility of 
control within the host by drugs that 
would interfere with hatching action, 
and of control outside the host by use 
of enzyme-like substances as sprays or 
other treatments to destroy the protec- 
tive coverings of coccidial parasites in 
forage, feed or water. 

Coccidiosis in animals or poultry de- 
velops only when the egg-like coccidia 
cysts hatch in specific areas of the 
host’s digestive tract. Conditions ‘hat 
trigger this action include: (1) a proper 
combination of time and temperature in 
the host; (2) enzymatic action on the 
coccidial cyst wall in the upper part, of 
the host animal’s digestive system, and 
(3) presence of bile. 

Time, the scientists found, is a vi- 
tal factor in coccidiosis infection. Their 
experiments proved that infective coc- 
cidial cysts, picked up in forage, feed or 
water, must be retained in an alkaline 
or not-too-highly acid condition in the 
host. Here, juices of the upper digestive 
tract prepare the cysts for hatching 
soon after they reach the small intes- 
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tine. Otherwise the parasites will not 
hatch. The rumen of cattle, sheep and 
goats, the crop of birds, and the upper 
part of the stomach of non-ruminant 
animals may serve as suitable areas to 
prepare the cysts for hatching. 

Dr. Lotze and Mr. Leek made their 
discoveries by duplicating at the Belts- 
ville Parasitological Laboratory certain 
of the conditions under which this 
parasite normally hatches in host ani- 
mals. 

They first studied natural hatching of 
the parasites in sheep which were 
raised in isolation to prevent natural 
infection. The scientists suspected that 
a constituent of bile triggered the proc- 
They found that the hatching 
process could be started by incubating 
infective cysts for several hours in the 
bile of sheep, goats, swine, rabbits, 
cattle, chickens, or turkeys. 

Further research showed that human 
or sheep saliva, or a commercially pre- 
pared enzyme called steapsin, caused 
changes in the cysts that allowed the 
parasites to start hatching within min- 
utes after the cysts came in contact 
with the bile. 

Coccidiosis affects all poultry and 
livestock. Although the research was 
done primarily with sheep, Dr. Lotze 
and Mr. Leek expect that their results 
probably will apply to all the higher 
vertebrate hasts of coccidial parasites. 
It is commonly believed that the cocci- 
dia affecting sheep do not attack other 
animals, but it is possible, the scientists 
say, for animals to carry the infective 
cysts to susceptible hosts on their feet 
or bodies if not through their digestive 
tracts. 

Coccidial parasites attack various or- 


ess. 


gans. In the developing stages they 
usually live in the lining of the intes- 
tine, destroying parts of it and causing 
diarrhea or scours and metabolism in- 
terference. Severely affected animals 
become unthrifty, fail to grow and may 
die. In sheep, this disease may also 
cause wool-breaking, a condition in 
which the wool becomes thinned and 
readily breaks off. 

Coccidia are transmitted in cysts 
through the droppings of the host. The 
parasite in the cyst is free-living and 
microscopic in size. The cyst wall con- 
sists of a very tough membrane or mem- 
branes, which protect the parasite and 
enable it to survive for long periods 
outside the body of the host. 

The coccidia passed from an animal 
to the ground do not become infective 
until they have gone through a process 
called sporulation. During this process, 
the material within the cyst wall under- 
goes cell division to form eight sporo- 
zoites. This takes from one to 14 days 
or longer, depending on the species of 
coccidia and environmental conditions. 

For more than half a century scien- 
tists suspected that trypsin, the enzyme 
of the pancreas, was the agent that 
triggered hatching of coccidia in higher 
animals. A recent study indicated that 
the outer layer of the cyst wall had to 
be cracked or broken before the trypsin 
could enter. It was then assumed that 
the cyst wall became broken either from 
changes in moisture outside the host, 
or from muscular action of the digestive 
tract within the host. The ARS experi- 
ments have presented a more plausible 
explanation for the mechanisms in- 
volved in the hatching of the coccidial 
parasites. 
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Eastern Oregon Ram 


Sale Cancelled 


HE Oregon Wool Growers have de- 

cided not to have their Eastern 
Oregon Ram Sale this year for a number 
of reasons. What with the shifting of 
sheep numbers from East to West, no 
one to run the sale, and the slump in 
the sheep industry, we are trying to 
combine the Washington and Oregon 
ram sales. We have hopes of holding 
either a combined sale or holding the 
sales alternately, and to have this plan 
worked out for 1962. 

A large number of sheep in this 
section of the country are for sale, 
which means a number of wool growers 
are not satisfied working for nothing 
or less, while semi-skilled labor is able 
to make close to $5 an hour. 

The new budget and quotas for the 
different states as members of the 
National Wool Growers Association is 
necessary now that the industry is in 
trouble, more than ever. All I am won- 
dering is how are we going to collect 
this much in Oregon? I was sure we 
could not meet our quota last year, but 
we did. Suppose the producers will 
come through again? 

We will be holding our annual meet- 
ing at the Imperial Hotel in Portland, 
Oregon, on November 19-21. My one 
hope is that conditions in the sheep 
industry are better by then, or at least 
that someone will have come up with 
some kind of a hopeful solution to our 
dilemma. 

Forrest Bassford, editor of the West- 
ern Livestock Journal, thinks there is 
some bounce left in the sheepmen. We 
agree but for sure they are going to 
have to get some ground that is a bit 
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Joe Mendiburu 
California 


Marshall Hughes 
Colorado 


Don Tavenner 
Montana 


J. W. Gray 
Mississippi 


A 
Welby Aagard 
Utah 


Chas. Schreiner, Hl 
Texas 


Martin Tennant 
South Dakota 


more solid to start their bouncing. 
Pretty hard to bounce in quicksand. We 
appreciate Mr. Bassford’s confidence in 
the sheep industry, and we hope we can 
live up to his confidence. 


—Kenneth Johnson, President 
Oregon Wool Growers Association 
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1961 
SHEEPMEN’S CALENDAR 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION EVENTS 


June 27-28: Mational Wool Growers’ Executive Com- 
mittee Meeting, Yakima, Washington. 

August 16-17: National Ram Sale, Ogden, Utah. 

January 21-24, 1962: National Wool Growers’ Con- 
vention, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

CONVENTIONS AND MEETINGS 

June 27-28: National Wool Growers’ Executive Com- 
mittee Meeting, Yakima, Washington. 

August 10-11: California Wool Growers’ Convention, 
San Francisco, California. 

November 12-14: Idaho Wool Growers’ 
Boise, Idaho. 

November 12-14: Washington Wool Growers’ Conven- 
tion, Yakima, Washington. 

November 19-21: Oregon Wool Growers’ Convention, 
Portland, Oregon. 

December 7-9: Utah Wool Growers’ Convention, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 
January 21-24, 1962: 

vention, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
January 24-27, 1962: American National Cattlemen’s 
Convention, Tampa, Florida. 
February 4-6, 1962: New Mexico Wool Growers’ Con- 
vention, Albuquerque, New Mexico. 
SALES 
May 18-19: Brownwood Ram and Ewe Sale, Brown- 
wood, Texas. 
June 22: Registered Rambouillet 
Angelo, Texas. 
July 28-29: Nevada Ram Sale, Ely, Nevada. 
August 2: Idaho State Ram Sale, Filer, Idaho. 
August 4: New Mexico Ram Sale, Albuquerque. 
August 8-9: Washington Ram Show and Sale, Ya- 
kima, Washington. 
August 16-17: National Ram Sale, Ogden, Utah. 
September 16: Fall Range Ram Sale, Pocatello, Idaho. 
October 5: Utah Ram Sale, Spanish Fork, Utah. 
October 9: Craig Ram Sale, Craig, Colorado. 
SHOWS 


Brownwood Wool 


Convention, 


National Wool Growers’ Con- 


Ram Sale, San 


May Show, Brownwood, 
Texas. 
August 8: Washington Ram Show, Yakima, Washing- 


ton. 
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18-19: 


Stanley C. Ellison 
Nevada 


H. D. McCormick 
Indiana 


Wilbur F. Wilson 
Idaho 


Ken Johnson 
Oregon 


W. E. Overton 
New Mexico 


Joseph M. Donlin 
Wyoming 


Parm Dickson 
Washington 


Miss Wool Pageant 


Highly Entertaining 


NOTHER highly entertaining Miss 
LX Wool of America Pageant week was 
concluded in San Angelo, Texas, April 22. 
The Miss Wool parade and pageant pro- 
gram completed the festive week which 
resulted in extensive publicity for our 
wool industry through news, radio and 
television coverage. 

Contestants from 20 sheep council 
areas competed for the coveted title form- 
erly held by Patti Jo Shaw of Deer 
Lodge, Montana. Miss Gayle Hudgens of 
Hobbs, New Mexico, was the lucky young 
lady chosen by a panel of well-known 
judges and crowned by NWGA President 
Penrose Metcalfe. The two runners-up 
were Miss Donna Rae McHale of Tor- 
rington, Wyoming, and Miss Jean Wil- 
liams of Ballinger, Texas. 

The evening program held in the San 
Angelo Coliseum featured a performance 
by the nationally known U. S. Air Force 
Band and Singing Sergeants. 

We were pleased to welcome Stewart 
McArthur representing the ASPC, Mrs. 
S. M. Ercanbrack, president of the 
NWGA Ladies Auxiliary, and visitors 
from state wool growers associations. 

Officals of state wool growers asso- 
ciations and sheep council areas should 
be commended for selecting such out- 
standing and lovely representives. Every- 
one of the young ladies would have made 
an excellent Miss Wool of America. 


—Chas. Schreiner, III, President 
Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers 
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Importance of Self-Help to Sheepmen’s Future 


“We need ideas. Let’s get something new into this 


industry.” 


Address Delivered at 96th annual 
NWGA Convention, Denver, Colorado, 
January 24, 1961 


would like to start out this morning 

by telling you a story. This is a story 
I heard up im Idaho. I hope somebody 
doesn’t claim priority. It happened a 
number of years ago. It probably is a 
fictitious story of a certain king who 
ruled over an eastern Asiatic country. 
This man had fallen heir to the respon- 
sibility of kingship in his early youth, 
and he had been deprived of any par- 
ticular educational activities. Weighed 
down by the affairs of state, he longed 
to learn of the wisdom of the ages and 
the world and how better to govern his 
people and how to direct his life. So 
when he was a middle aged man or 
a little older, he called in his wise men 
and he told them, “I want you to go out 
and gather the wisdom of the ages so 
that I might learn about it.” 

When he returned from a campaign, 
they took him into a room and it was 
lined from top to bottom with shelves 
of books. He said, “I don’t want this. 
I don’t have time to read all these vol- 
umes.” He said, “I want you people to 
condense this down and put it into one 
boek or less.” 

Even as he was talking, a courier 
stood at the door telling him that some- 
body had invaded his northern bound- 
aries. So he went away again. When 
he came back, he was an old man. The 
campaign had been severe. He called 
in his couriers when he was able to talk 
at all and asked them about the book. 
They brought it to him, and he said, “In 
my condition, I can’t even read one 
volume. Go out and condense the wis- 
dom of the ages into one sentence, if 
you can, and bring it in to me.” 


Change Is Inevitable 


So that they did. Finally, as the old 
king was about to expire, they leaned 
over him and told him in one sentence 
the wisdom of the ages. This was the 
sentence: “Change is inevitable.” 

I want you to think about that for a 
moment and let us apply it to our own 
life and our own industry. As we look 
around the world today, we see the 
effect of change, the changing world. 
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If you don’t keep up with that change, 
then you don’t keep up with progress 
and you are left standing along the 
side of the road and the world moves 


away from in every phase of 
activity. 

A few days ago, I listened to the 
President of the United States giving 
his inaugural speech. Most of you not 
not only heard the words he said, but 
you saw him on television. Only a few 
hundred or 200 years ago, when a mes- 
sage of that kind was delivered to the 
world the only means was by runner, 
then it was by stagecoach, and then by 
pony express, then by telephone, tele- 
graph, and now by raido and television. 
So the world moves rapidly, and I won- 
der if we as wool growers are moving 
along with it. In our production end, 
I can say “yes” very emphatically. I 
can see great improvements in the 
quality of your sheep. They shear more 
wool and you produce a bigger lamb. 
I see the old shearing corral where we 
used to shear 40,000 or 50,000 head of 
sheep has gone out of vogue. Now you 
break it up into small corrals and shear 
on your own ranch or on your own 
allotment. I can see that the pocket 
knife which was used to hack is out 
of vogue at the docking grill. Better 
methods have been made known for a 
better operation. I can see that with 
the water truck, which in the last few 
years has come into a place of prom- 
inence, you no longer trail those sheep 
a day and a half to two days to make the 
water hole and choke them. I can see 
the big trucks that have come into oper- 
ation. You no longer trail those sheep 
or lambs hundreds of miles. You put 
them on those trucks and move them 


you 


for considerable distances and they 
don’t shrink. I can see on your ranges 
how you have done reseeding on areas 
which have been denuded. I have seen 
airplanes flying over and _ spraying 
sagebrush. I have seen ewes coming 
out of the shearing corral being sprayed 
with insecticides to kill the ticks so 
they will have more weight in the fall. 

I have seen a great number of im- 
provements and change in production, 
but I will tell you that, in my humble 
opinion, as woolgrowers we have been 
engaged in a business which has re- 
quired close supervision to keep our 
flocks producing a good quality of wool 
and growing a good lamb, and we have 
forgotten one frontier, one necessary 
facet of this industry, and that is mar- 
keting. 


We’ve Lost Our Markets 


We have reached the stage right now 
which has come on slowly, but in the 
last two years it has been pressing 
down upon us very emphatically. We 
are still raising that good crop of wool 
and that good crop of lambs, but we are 
bringing them in to sell them and we 
have lost our markets; lost them at 
least to the extent where the prices 
which you can receive will not pay your 
production costs. 

Let’s take an example of some of the 
things which might point that up. It 
has only been 150 years ago since a man 
in England by the name of Rook 
dreamed of making thin sheets of wool 
out of the old hemlock trees and pro- 
ducing a fiber which would be spun into 
clothing. He, of course, didn’t live to 
see his dream realized, but when he died 
somebody else picked it up, and so we 
have pushed that thing around until 
today we have a synthetic industry. It 
was only back in 1910, 50 years ago, 
when we had the first synthetic fiber 
produced in this country. It was a very 
small industry and quite an undertaking 
at that time. But as the years went on 
and we sat by and watched it, it grew 
into an industry so that in 1950 we had 
a per capita consumption of four and 
one-half pounds of wool in the United 
States and the synthetic fibers had six 
pounds. In 1958, we had a per capita 
consumption of two and one-half pounds 
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and the synthetic fibers had nine and 
one-half pounds. Maybe we weren’t 
idle, but we were aware of the fact of 
this new growing menace to our indus- 
try. However, we did virtually nothing 
about it until the last few years. 

Even though synthetic fiber produc- 
tion is now a tremendous industry 
spending at least 35 million dollars a 
year on advertising their products, we 
in ASPC feel that with a budget of about 
a million-and-a-half dollars and with 
active promotion and advertising, we 
can offset this or at least hold our own, 
and we believe we can gain back some 
of that per capita fiber use for wool. 
The reason we can do it is because we 
have a better fiber and because that 
fiber, in the last few years, has under- 
gone some great improvements. We 
don’t have the same wools to offer to 
people today that we had either five 
years ago or ten years ago. Now, it is 
a lighter fabric, it is colorful, it is pat- 
terned, it is washable almost to 100 
per cent, and it soon will be that. It is 
stain resistant and it is moth resistant. 
It is a fiber which today is a much better 
product, and so we think we can go 
along in that regard. 

But until the growers’ organization 
was set up to combat the inroads of this 
fiber, there was nothing being done. I 
am sure that if this money is withdrawn 
today, we will just be enveloped by this 
great upsurge of synthetic fibers. 

Let’s go a little farther on this 
change. A few years ago, and not so 
very many, the industries which pro- 
duced the basic materials—the wool, 
the farm products, the metals and the 
lumber—were the people who were 
fundamentally in the saddle. Today 
that has been changed. Today it is the 
man who takes those raw products and 
converts them into use for the consumer 
who has the position of financial inter- 
est and income. The man who is the 
processor is now in the saddle, and he 
is taking the products off the farm and 
converting them into a product for the 
consumer and taking the major part of 
the money out of the product and out 
of the consumer sale. 


A Few Statistics 


I have a few statistics here that I 
would like to give you. For instance, 
out of the average family budget for 
food in the United States of $1,035, 
$640 of it goes to the processor and $395 
goes to the producer. This suit of 
clothes which I am wearing—and I don’t 
think it is any different than most of 
the clothes you have on—cost me 
around $75, and it isn’t imported. That 
suit contains, on the present market 
for wool, a possible $2 to $3 worth of 
wool. The other $72 or $73 goes to the 
processor. The label on a can of to- 
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matoes costs more than the contents 
for which the farmer who raised them 
is paid. If you send a white cotton shirt 
to the laundry, it costs twice as much 
to launder it as what the man who pro- 
duced the cotton was paid for it. If 
you pick up a little bag of carrots in 
one of these cellophane bags with prob- 
ably a dozen carrots, the bag costs 
three times what the farmer was paid 
for raising the carrots. And if you take 
your lamb in today, and he is worth on 
last year’s prices around 1714 cents, 
the retailer sells the same carcass to 
the consumer for over $30. 

You had some figures given to you 
yesterday by Dr. De Graff, (see February 
National Wool Grower) and certainly I 
am not going to say that they were 
wrong. But I am going to tell you that 
he started back too far, five years ago. If 
he had based his calculations starting 
in 1958, 1959 and 1960, the story would 
have been different and the margin 
would have been different. Today, ac- 
cording to the statistics by both our 
people and the USDA, the processor is 
taking too much, in our estimation, to 
be fair and equitable in buying your 
lambs and converting them into proc- 
essed meat and selling them to the 
consumer. 

Here is another place where change 
has come. Back in the early 1950’s, ten 
years ago, we were worried about the 


raw imports of wool. We were getting 
them in a substantial number, although 
not too much above what we are now. 
Then those people began to send us 
wool tops, a semi-converted manufac- 
tured wool, and it became so burden- 
some that the administration even 
became excited. So they set up the 
countervailing duty and that more or 
less reduced that threat. 

Then the people abroad fell upon 
another idea, the idea of buying this 
wool from Australia, New Zealand and 
bringing it back to England, to Belgium, 
to Italy, to Japan, and making it up 
into cloth and clothes. So, today, there 
is the great threat and the great change 
on wool. In 1956, even President Eisen- 
hower, friend as he was to the “Good 
Neighbor” policy, asked that a quota 
be set up under the “Good Neighbor” 
policy or under the reciprocal trade 
policy, and he set a quota of not to 
exceed three times the annual produc- 
tion of finished wool cloth and goods. 
Well, that made an importation of some- 
thing like 13 or 14 billion pounds of 
that product. I know of no other way 
to explain the situation, but in the last 
two years we have had an explosion in 
those importations of cloth, of finished 
goods. Rather than 14, 15 or 20 million 
pounds, we went up to around 46- 
million pounds in 1959, and during this 
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Merchandisers Laud ASPC Program 


6oFPYHE American Sheep Producers 
Council is doing a tremendous job 
in lamb promotion and is largely re- 
sponsible for the considerable increase 
in my lamb tonnage in recent years,” 
reports Don Paisley, meat buyer for 
Weibold Food Markets in Chicago. 
William G. Andrews, vice president 
of Grand Union and Grand Way Super- 
market food chains with headquarters 
in New Jersey, said that recently an 
individual representing a_ particular 
food commodity asked him for helpful 
suggestions on better ways to promote 
and sell their product. Mr. Andrews 
answered with no hesitation, “Better 
than telling you I will give you an 
example,” he said, ‘and the best exam- 
ple would be the American Sheep Pro- 
ducers Council which is doing such a 
great job in promoting products pro- 
duced by this country’s sheepmen.” 
These are but two of the comments 
which were expressed to me while inter- 
viewing representative individuals in 
the meat trade during a recent trip to 
the East Coast. “Promotion is paying 
off and the sheep industry is to be high- 
ly commended for initiating and carry- 
ing out this most worthwhile endeavor,”’ 


would be a general summary of what 
most people in the meat trade think of 
our industry’s promotion program. 
The ASPC meat merchandising men 
are attempting to bring the use of lamb 
into better focus by personally contact- 
ing individuals in wholesale, retail, 
hotel, restaurant and institutional trade 
outlets and thereby selling them on the 
quality of lamb. Because of the useful 
and informative material they distrib- 
ute, both printed and verbal, meat men 
said they look forward to visits from 
the Lamb Council merchandising men. 
Apparently the only criticism of the 
ASPC’s work among meat trade repre- 
sentatives is that there isn’t enough of 
it and many representatives recommend 
more merchandising men, more educa- 
tional materials, posters, recipes, ete. 
The ASPC is doing a fine job with 
available resources in carrying out the 
objective set forth for them—promoting 
the use of lamb. Their main mission 
is to promote its use and not its price. 
It has been hoped that through this in- 
crease in demand an ultimate increase 
in price will be felt by the producer. 
—Farrell T. Wankier, Jr. 
NWGA Assistant Secretary 
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Is Lamb Promotion the Answer? 


“It isn’t the only answer. There are many things we must 


do but you can be proud of your promotion force.” 


Address Delivered at 96th annual 
NWGA Convention, Denver, Colorado, 
January 24, 1961 


T is certainly a rare privilege to be 

able to attend the convention of the 
National Wool Growers Association and 
to converse with you somewhat on some 
of our problems. I was just a little bit 
amazed at the steps in progress that 
have been taken. I came to Denver to 
find out that the pocket knife we have 
been using and which we thought was 
so effective is now obsolete. Don, we 
are going over to Heber to watch you 
do your docking. 

It has been a rare privilege to serve 
on the board of the ASPC and it has 
also been a great responsibility. It has 
been a privilege to associate with ded- 
icated men who are serving without 
pay, with no thought in mind except the 
welfare of the sheep industry. The 
ASPC has been set up by men of that 
type and the American Lamb Council 
is a second part of the ASPC which has 
been set up to handle the lamb promo- 
tion part of the program. 

Now, in the original setup of ASPC 
and in the American Lamb Council, 
there was but one concept, one objec- 
tive, and that was to expand the demand 
for lamb by using the tools of advertis- 
ing and merchandising and education 
on lamb to provide a better climate, 
through increased consumer demand, 
for the sales of our product. The pro- 
gram was developed on the theory that 
an accelerated consumer demand would 
ultimately raise the price level of the 
producer and the feeder. 


Develop Combined Program 


There has been developed a combined 
program: (1) seeking to spread the 
product to new areas of low consump- 
tion in order to avoid too much con- 
gestion in certain market areas that are 
price-setting areas; and (2) to stimu- 
late demands in areas where lamb has 
good acceptance in order to bring about 
additional price pressure. 

Our promotion and merchandising 
force for lamb includes 13 lamb mer- 
chandising men, with four of these men 
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being lamb cutting specialists. Eleven 
of these men are regional lamb mer- 
chandising men, wtih each covering two 
or more of our promotion cities, such 
as Erich Rohlwing, based in Chicago 
and covering the Chicago, Milwaukee, 
Minneapolis, and St. Paul markets. Two 
of the meat cutting men, Al Hardt and 
Bill Broscovak, are roving merchandis- 
ing and cutting specialists working in 
the various promotion cities with the 
retail trade to show them exactly how 
to cut and merchandise lamb. You 
would be surprised to know the interest 
that has come from the chain organiza- 
tions in calling their men together to 
learn how to cut the lamb more effec- 
tively. These two roving merchandising 
men are the most effective tools that 
we have. 

Our consumer sales department has 
36 home economists working part-time 
on lamb promotion and part-time on 
wool. They are conducting cooking 
schools, giving lectures and demonstra- 
tions, working in home’ economics 
classes in schools, colleges and with 
dietitians such as in hospitals. They 
are trying again to bring the taste of 
lamb to young America, to teach these 
individuals, many of whom have parents 
who were soured on lamb through bit- 
ter experiences in World War II and 
have been prejudiced against our prod- 
uct, to teach them what a remarkable 
product we have to sell. 

Our lamb program which has been 
carried on during the last year has been 
building toward two climaxes: 

(1) In the fall of the year, when the 
peak of production seems to be coming 
off of the ranges and at the peak of the 
fed lamb season, we had “Lamb Time 
USA” which was a promotion program 
put on through September. That was 
followed up with our “Lamb-O-Rama” 
program in connection with the Leslie 
Salt Company, and later with the “Fes- 
tive Lamb” program endeavoring to get 
the holiday trade back for lamb. Then 
in January, 1961, we started with “Cook 
Up a Lamb Feast” which is currently 
going on throughout the major market- 
ing areas of the United States. 


We are also making a determined 


—J. R. Broadbent 


effort to make lamb once again the tra- 
ditional Easter meat. 

That is quite an intriguing subject 
that was assigned to me on this pro- 
gram: “Is Lamb Promotion the 
Answer?” YES. I say lamb promotion 
is the answer as far as the original 
concept is concerned, but there are just 
some things that ASPC can not do. We 
can not engage in research. We are 
barred by the regulations concerning 
this program from spending funds on 
research. 

Now, as a result of this program, 
lamb is moving into consumer channels, 
I think, at good demand. In going 
through one of the lamb counters at one 
of our major distributors recently, the 
shelf price for lamb showed: $1.49 for 
lamb loin chops; $1.19 for rib chops; 
98 cents for shoulder chops and 79 
cents for legs of lamb. 


Program Is Effective 


Now, certainly, a program must be 
effective if lamb can be merchandised 
at those prices. The margins today are 
probably the highest we have ever ex- 
perienced in the history of the lamb 
business, and that is the gross margin 
in the distributive trade. But there is 
one thing that is not good. I think we 
are being definitely handicapped by the 
bulk of lamb that is being handled in 
lamb features. 

I have here a little report that has 
come to us from various merchandising 
areas which shows lamb loin chops 
fluctuating in the Chicago-Milwaukee 
areas as much as 40 cents a pound, the 
difference between the feature sale and 
the shelf price. In the San Francisco 
area, we have loin chops fluctuating 
from 79 cents to $1.29 a pound, a differ- 
ence of 50 cents. We have legs of lamb 
fluctuating from 59 to 79 cents a pound. 
This is also true in the San Fran- 
cisco area. In southern California, we 
have rib chops fluctuating from 89 
cents to $1.19, a 30 cent fluctuation in 
a period of a few days. We have loin 
chops fluctuating from $1.19 to $1.49, 
a difference of 30 cents. In one isolated 
instance, loin chops fluctuated, the same 

(Continued on page 26) 
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Wool Weaving A Bright Future 


“The ingredients of the American Wool Council program 


for wool are advertising, merchandising and education.” 
—Walter Pfluger 


Address Delivered at 96th annual 
NWGA Convention, Denver, Colorado, 
January 24, 1961 


| was very much pleased when Presi- 

dent Clyde spoke to you this morning 
on the importance of wool and that if 
we had to give up anything in the way 
of advertising, he thought that the ad- 
vertising of wool should remain. There 
are quite a few people in this convention 
from whom I have heard the remark, 
“Well, I am for the National Wool Act, 
but I don’t know whether I want to vote 
for the referendum the next time be- 
cause advertising has not raised the 
price.” Let me tell you that we are 
still in business, and I think the adver- 
tising, publicity and promotion of both 
wool and lamb has certainly helped the 
grower, if not in price at least in 
keeping it before the public. 

There was a survey made by the 
Dominion growers, a worldwide survey, 
and the organization that made the sur- 
vey said in their report, “If you people 
don’t step up the promotion and pub- 
licity of your wool and your product, 
the sheep business as you know it may 
become extinct.’ Now, ladies and gentle- 
men, promotion is an important facet 
of your business. It is an important 
facet of every business, whether that 
business be steel, textiles, or whatever 
business you may be in. Promotion is 
important. 


Doing the Best We Know How 


I am not up here to argue or try 
to change your thinking, but I would 
like to present to you some of the 
things that we are doing in the pro- 
motion of wool. I realize that perhaps 
we are not doing everything we should 
be doing. We may not have the money to 
do all of the things that we would like 
to do. But we are doing the best that 
we know how and getting the most mile- 
age out of your dollar that we know 
how to get. 

You have just witnessed how the 
American Lamb Council promoted its 
product lamb. Now, we are going to 
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show you what we are doing in the 
way of wool promotion. 

The American Wool Council, which 
is within the American Sheep Producers 
Council was only organized in July, 
1960. Prior to that, we made an allot- 
ment of funds to the Wool Bureau in 
New York and we promoted jointly with 
the foreign or the Dominion growers 
in the promotion of wool here in the 
United States. But beginning July 1, 
as I explained to a number of people 
who were in San Antonio, this was 
more or less thrust upon us. We ac- 
cepted the challenge, and we have come 
up with a program that I think has had 
a lot of impact, and I think the majority 
of our growers are pleased with it. 

Our promotion theme is centered 
around the words, “Natural Wool 
Loomed in America.” We have high 
hopes for this program covering every 
phase of the wool industry and it has 
given us a strong, impressive force for 
wool products produced in this country. 

As you can see, the Wool Council is 
only in its initial phase of operation. 
The amount of work that is necessary 
to put on the wool program is almost 
unbelievable. In the span of six months, 
the American Wool Council has fol- 
lowed more or less the pattern of the 
American Lamb Council. We _ have 
placed 32 fashion specialists, scattered 
all over the United States, in the 
principal cities to work with the re- 
tailers, to work with the women’s 
groups, in education, in the schools, in 
order to get over the importance of 
wool and to help in the moving of our 
wool products. 

You may wonder about our slogan, 
“Natural Wool Loomed in America.” 
You may wonder why we do not use 
the words, “American Grown Wool.” 
We do not use the direct reference to 
American grown wool; however, some of 
our ads, especially in the knitwear 
field, do use the words, “American 
Grown Wool” or “American Wool,” be- 
cause the greater part of the knitwear 
is made from American wool. That is 
the wool that comes mostly from this 
area and the area to the north and to 


the west of Denver. But the greater 
part of our wool is blended with foreign 
wools. So we do not stress American 
wools as much as we would like to 
stress them. 

The ingredients of the Wool Council’s 
program for wool are advertising, mer- 
chandising and education. 


Fashion Specialists in 32 Cities 


As I mentioned a moment ago, the 
American Wool Council has fashion 
specialists working in 32 cities through- 
out the country which are designated 
on the map here. These women have 
three primary areas of responsibility. 
One is contacting retail clothing stores 
and department stores, telling them of 
our program and how it would benefit 
them to tie in with our advertising. 
Secondly, they do in-store sales train- 
ing, showing the store’s sales force the 
advantages of wool fabrics and how to 
sell wool to the consumer. These women 
also have a vital role in our educa- 
tional program, addressing consumer 
groups on the pressing and care, for 
example. They speak before home eco- 
nomics classes in schools and colleges, 
again explaining the wonderful quali- 
ties of wool and educating the future 
buyers of America on the American 
wool industry, including the sheep 
producer. 

Now, we come to the advertising 
phase of the program. Although the 
council was just recently organized, we 
have already launched an advertising 
program designed to regain the lost 
markets for wool and to educate the 
consumer in wool’s many natural ad- 
vantages and the many technological 
advances which have enhanced woel 
even more. 

Advertising goes far beyond the ob- 
vious purpose of creating consumer in- 
terest in wool. Our ads on wool are 
prepared months in advance of their 
publication. Our field force uses re- 
prints of these ads to generate the 
very important interest among retailers 
so that they will tie in with our adver- 
tising, giving it the local touch and 

(Continued on page 24) 
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Top photo: ASPC meat cutting expert, Bill Broscovack at one of his lamb 
demonstrations before meat cutters and merchandisers. 


Second photo, |. to r.: Mrs. Evadna Hammersley, Mrs. Hildegard Johnson, Bill 
Broscovack and Ken Quast detail some of the lamb promotion work carried 
on by the ASPC. In every cutting demonstration 43 different retail lamb 
cuts ars shown 


Bottom photo: The ASPC “girls in blue’’—members of the staff and their 
families—model wool fashions. All garments were of blue wool and many 
were made by members of the ASPC “‘family.’’ 
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LOOMED IN AMERICA 


Here is a typical wool ad used last fall in national consumer 
magazines by the ASPC’s American Wool Council to promote 


natural wool loomed in America 


Lamb receives a big boost from this type of ad prepared by 
the ASPC’s American Lamb Council. This was the Easter ad 
for use in newspapers, promoting the rack of lamb, the leg 
and the rolled shoulder. 
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ASPC Financial Structure Explained 


By: DON CLYDE, President 


T is frequently asked why the Ameri- 

can Sheep Producers Council, the 
sheep industry’s promotion organiza- 
tion for lamb and wool, carries approxi- 
mately 3 million dollars in securities 
over and above the current operating 
expenses for the fiscal year. 

When the council was first organized 
in September of 1955, it was felt the 
council could not wisely spend in the 
neighborhood of 3 million dollars a year 
at the beginning without causing undue 
waste because of the newness of the 
program. 

In addition, we have been constantly 
advised by Mr. O. V. Wells, who is the 
Secretary of Agriculture’s adviser to 
the ASPC, that our expenditures should 
not exceed our annual income and for 
that reason, our budget has been con- 
fined within these limits. Generally 
speaking, this amounts to about $3,200,- 
000. 

At the present time the council car- 
ries an advance of 3 million dollars in 
funds for two reasons. First, it is felt 
that if the national average price for 
wool ever exceeds the incentive level of 
62 cents, funds for promotion would be 
automatically cut off. The fund balance 
then would enable the council to con- 
tinue for a least one more year. Second- 
ly, if sheep producers, in a national 
referendum, decided that they did not 
want to continue the promotion, the 
council would be able to operate for at 
least one more year and not unwisely 
cease its operation abruptly. This would 
be poor public relations for the sheep 


industry and would involve the council 
in canceling many previous commit- 
ments which are made in advance in any 
well planned promotion program. 

Funds over and above those needed 
for current operating expenses are in- 
vested by the trust department of a 
Denver bank in U. S. securities, bonds 
and limited savings accounts in various 
banks within the city. Interest on these 
investments since the inception of the 
council to February 28, 1961, amounts 
to $357,243, all of which has gone back 
into the program for promotion and ad- 
vertising of the sheepman’s products. 

The investments are those recognized 
by the Treasury as being sound and at 
the present consist of four categories 
treasury bills, Federal Intermediate 
Credit Bank notes, Federal National 
Mortgage Association notes and savings 
accounts. The council does not invest 
in securities with maturities longer 
than one year. Most of the investments 
have been drawing around 3 per cent 
interest. All funds are in trust invest- 
ment bank accounts which are governed 
by regular federal depository arrange- 
ments. 

All employees handling these funds 
for the ASPC are bonded, and the ac- 
counts of the ASPC are spot checked 
by the Department of Agriculture sev- 
eral times during the year plus being 
given a complete audit by the govern- 
ment. In addition, a nationally certified 
public accounting firm conducts an 
annual audit of the books of the ASPC. 

The people who have operated this 


STATEMENT OF EXPENDITURES, INCOME AND FUND BALANCE, ASPC 


Income Received 


from USDA 


Incentive 
Payment 
Deduction 


ASPC 


Fiscal Year Expenditures 


Income from 
Investments 
In Govt. Sec. 


Fund 
Balance 





September, 1955- 
June 30, 1956 $ 372,810 
July 1, 1956- 
June 30, 1957 $1,413,210 
July 1, 1957- 

June 30, 1958 
July 1, 1958- 

June 30, 1959 
July 1, 1959- 

June 30, 1960 
July 1, 1960- 

June 30, 1961 
(Budget Estimate) 


$1,948,058 


$2,274,998 


$2,456,484 


$3,200,000 


*As of February 28, 1961. 


$3,098,904 $1,356,298 


$3,018,669 


$2,026,892 


$3,416,414 


$2,900,000 


($370,310) 
deficit 


$28,690.26 
$2,476,922 $60,957.15 
$68,914.82 


$135,507.31 


$63,173.48° 


Income does not include interest income or income from sales of materials. 
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ASPC organization and who have saved 
some money should be complimented 
and certainly not criticized. Actually, 
the producer is getting considerably 
more money in his promotion program 
by the wise investment of these reserve 
funds. This reserve will never be ex- 
ceeded by more than one year’s operat- 
ing expenses under the present pro- 
gram. 

The ASPC is a sheep producer organ- 
iaztion and it does not use government 
funds as such. The funds, however, are 
collected through the Agricultural 
Stabilization and Conservation office 
for the U. 8. Department of Agriculture 
which turns this money over to the 
ASPC under an agreement between the 
Secretary of Agriculture and the ASPC. 

As sheep producers know, these funds 
for promotion and advertising are de- 
ducted from incentive payments which 
the producer receives on his wool and 
unshorn lambs. The deduction amounts 
to one cent per pound of wool and five 
cents for each 100 pounds of unshorn 
lambs. 

Financially speaking, the ASPC has 
been exceptionally well organized and 
directed, and it is a pleasure to see some 
segment of the sheep industry operating 
in the black and doing an outstanding 
job in its particular field. 

The council, at any time, will gladly 
provide producers or interested parties 
with any information desired on its 
operation. 


Don Clyde... 


(Continued from page 17) 


last year, in 1960, for which the figures 
are not all in, they tell me that it will 
run close to 60 million pounds. 

When those products come in and 
flood the country and displace our tex- 
tile mills and “they, in turn, can’t buy 
our products, then something has got 
to be done about it, and that is another 
indication of the changed condition. 

Now, what can we do about it? Well, 
in the first place, our service organ- 
izations—our National Wool Growers 
and National Lamb Feeders associa- 
tions—and every individual wool grow- 
er has got to try in the next session 
of Congress to get a little good practical 
sense into this administration policy. 
We can’t in my estimation, and I am 
sure I am right, continue to feed and 
finance and protect the whole world and 
then turn over to them our market, the 
best market in the world. The foreigner 
has come in not only in this wool but 
in lambs to a certain extent, as you 
will be told later on, and he is taking 
around 60 to 70 per cent of all the value 
of the sheep products in this country, 
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and we sit here and pay the taxes, run 
the schools, build the roads, pay the 
cost of government; and because of a 
“Good Neighbor” policy, these people 
will come in and take our markets. Such 
a condition is ridiculous and we cer- 
tainly have got to make every effort to 
change it. 


Secondly, we have got to do a better 
job on this wool and lamb promotion. 
I don’t know just what it is going to 
be, but I would like to say that I believe 
there are enough brains in the sheep 
business to come up with enough sug- 
gestions to work ourselves out of this 
financial squeeze which we are in at 
the present time. I think we have got 
to come up with some new ideas. And 
don’t leave it all to the ASPC or to the 
National Wool Growers Association. 
Certainly I have some ideas. I am sure 
that you people have some ideas. Now 
let’s put all those ideas together. I 
don’t care how simple or how ridiculous 
they may sound. I think that through 
accumulation of effort and brains, we 
have got to work ourselves out of this 
situation. We have got to come up with 
some new and better wavs to meet this 
changing world. And I believe that we 
can do it. 


Must Cross Marketing Frontier 

I think that this frontier of marketing 
is something that we have got to cross. 
We have got to put more time into it. 
It is just the same as when our pioneer 
fathers moved across the country with 
their wagons. When they met a river 
or they met a mountain range or some 
obstruction, they didn’t just sit down on 
the bank of the river and do a lot of 
wishful thinking and feel sorry for 
themselves. I think that we have been 
noted for our intestinal fortitude, for 
our desire to build a better world, to do 
things in a better way, and I have faith 
in the industry that we can overcome 
this road block and that we are not go- 
ing to sit down and say we are licked. If 
we are licked, then let’s go down fight- 
ing. Let’s not lie down and take it in 
that particular position. I am sure that 
we can do it if we combine our ideas 
and do something about the problem 
which confronts us. 


Now, that is all I am going to say for 
the present, which I am sure is enough. 

(Editor’s Note: The ASPC staff pres- 
entation followed. For a brief review 
in picture-story form, please turn to page 
20. In concluding the presentation, Pres- 
ident Don Clyde stated:) 


Ladies and gentlemen, this is a brief 
review of the American Sheep Pro- 
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The work 


ducers Council’s activities. 
of the NWGA Women’s Auxiliary is 
another arm of this organization. The 
ASPC finances the Make It Yourself 
With Wool contest and the women take 
the money and go out and do ten times 
the work. We also cooperate with them 
in a project on promoting lamb. We put 
$12,000 into the hands of their lamb 
chairman and_ she_ distributes it 
throughout the states, and they do an- 
other wonderful job in spreading that 
money on advertising lamb. 


What Are You Doing? 


Now I would like just two minutes 
to tell you a story. You have seen this 
morning what ASPC is doing to pro- 
mote and advertise your products. Now 
I would like to ask you a rather perti- 
nent question. What are you doing, as 
wool growers, to advertise your prod- 
ucts? You are going to say, “Well, 1 
contribute a cent a pound to the ASPC, 
and I contribute something in my state 
to finance the state organization and 
the National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion,” which certainly is important. But, 
individually, answer me truthfully now. 
What are you as individuals doing to 
sell wool and lambs in your neighbor- 
hood? 

Now, let me tell you another story. 
A man came up to me within the last 
two months, knowing I was connected 
with ASPC, and said, “I am in the egg 
production business. We had 400 mem- 
bers in our association and we had been 
growing for a number of years but not 
very successfully. First we tried to do 
it on our own and that didn’t work. 
Then we joined a co-operative and that 
didn’t work. Finally, we called those 400 
members together at a central meeting 
point, and we told them in the letters 
that only death was an excuse for them 
not to be at this meeting. We had some- 
thing like 98 or 99 per cent of them 
there. This is what we told them: 
‘We have not been able to sell eggs 
and we going broke, and we 
have something different 
and got to be a little 
sensational. This is our program. We 
handing back to you 400 mem- 
bers the job of advertising and promot- 
ing our products. Whenever you go into 
a grocery store, a restaurant or any 
place that handles eggs and in which 
you are a buyer of other commodities, 
it becomes your obligation to go up to 
those people and say, ‘Are you using 
our particular brand of eggs? I am 
coming in here and eating in your res- 
taurant and I am buying goods out of 
your grocery store. If you can’t support 


are 
got to do 
perhaps it’s 


are 


my product, then I’m sorry I can’t sup- 
port yours.’ ” 


In the United States, we have some- 
thing over a quarter of a million wool 
growers. If you people would take the 
obligation of going into a store which 
sells wool and ask if it is domestic wool 
and go into a restaurant and say, “Do 
you serve lamb?”, and if they serve 
lamb, be diplomatic and express your 
appreciation; if you go into a grocery 
store where you buy your supplies and 
say, “Are you selling my product? I 
am buying yours”; then I think that 
we can probably launch the greatest 
advertising program in the United 
States. I believe that if we could get 
100,000 or even 50,000 of you growers 
to pick up that challenge and sell your 
own products to people with whom you 
trade and advertise them wherever you 
go, we probably would not need this 
program or anything else. 


One of My Ideas 


Now I told you at the beginning that 
we need ideas. This is one of mine. 
Maybe you will think it is foolish, but 
I don’t believe it is. If you have an 
idea, turn it into ASPC or into your 
state organization. Let’s get something 
new into this industry. Let’s get some- 
thing on this marketing on which the 
changing world condition has left us 
high and dry. We are producing a good 
product and we are not selling it to an 
advantage. 

I want to leave you with this word. 
What are you doing to sell your prod- 
ucts? It is a very simple thing to go 
into a restaurant where there isn’t 
lamb and say, “Can’t you serve lamb?” 

ere is lamb, express appreciation. 
If ther lamt pr appreciat 
It is a very simple thing to go into a 
store and say, “I want a suit of clothes 
in domestic wool. Why don’t you handle 
it? If you are handling it, we appre- 
ciate it.” In draperies and everything 
that is made out of wool you people, 
the growers of this country, can save 
this industry. But don’t, for heaven’s 
sake, throw your burden back on the 
ASPC, on your state association, on the 
national association, and if it doesn’t 
go say, “Well, they just didn’t make 
it “go.” 


The obligation is on us, we admit, and 
we pledge to you that we will do every- 
thing in our power to increase the sale 
But the obligation 
is also on you. You are the people who 
are going to benefit the most, and you, 
with very little effort, can put this pro- 
gram over and save the industry and 
improve the condition which it is in. 


of wool and lamb. 
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Pfluger... 


(Continued from page 19) 


gaining many added miles for our ad- 
vertising dollar. Retailers even use the 
council’s ads in their windows and 
counter displays, and long before the 
retailers are introduced to our ads, the 
mills and manufacturers are encour- 
aged to participate in producing Amer- 
ican loomed wools that coincide with 
our advertising, to be absolutely certain 
that the merchandise we advertise is 
available in most stores throughout the 
country. 

I would like to tell you here and now 
how this works in our joint ads. We 
prepare a lot of these ads in February. 
The merchandise will not come out un- 
til October. They take these ads to 
the stores and they tell them, “Now, 
here is what we are going to advertise. 
This merchandise is going to be in 
supply. We would like you to stock this 
merchandise in your stores. Buy it. 
It will be covered by our ads.” This 
is a vehicle which has a lot of merit. 
After advertising or printing a lot of 
beautiful photographs in the magazines 
and then for you ladies and also the 
men, to go in and ask for the merchan- 
dise and it is not there is rather dis- 
heartening and _ discouraging, and 
certainly the value of the ad is lost. 

In this connection, in our joint effort, 
we have worked and we have spent 
something like $300,000 in joint efforts 
with the mills and the manufacturers. 
They put up the same amount of money, 
and this same procedure is handled, 
through our joint efforts, for instance 
with people like Pendelton, Puritan, 
etc. Only in that case, we do not do 
the selling, they do the selling. Their 
men go into the and sell this 
merchandise far in advance of the time 
the ad is printed. 


stores 


The March Is Back to Wool 


Few things have the test of 
time better than wool, few products are 
so endowed with qualities that only 
nature can produce. Therefore, first of 
all, let’s admit, quite willingly, that we 
have the product; that despite all the 
efforts of man to synthesize the likeness 
of wool, it has not been done. This fact 
is becoming more readily apparent each 
day—that many fibers simply can not 
meet the standards of wool. If such a 
day should come that they do meet the 
standards of wool, with the way these 
mills can turn out synthetics and the 
money they have for advertising, that 
will be about the last of us. 

You well remember the rash of mir- 
acle fibers and the fantastic claims for 
them. In a few short these 
claims have withered away and the 


stood 


years, 
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march is back to wool. In 1959, there 
was something like a 28 to 30 per cent 
increase in the consumer use of wool 
in the United States. That has dropped 
this year about five per cent, but we 
are still gaining ground. 

Research has given new opportunities 
to wool, adding to its natural advan- 
tages. The permanent pleating and 
creasing process is now well established 
in the domestic mills and manufactur- 
ing plants. We and the Wool Bureau 
are running ads now on permanent 
pleating and creasing. Wool can be 
treated to make it stain resistant and 
mothproof, and you will see wash-and- 
wear woolens in the near future in 
this country. As all these advantages 
are added to wool, there is little doubt 
that wool should have a tremendous ad- 
vantage if it is properly promoted. 

Being Realized More 

I believe this is being realized more 
and more each day. Many of the finest 
manufacturers of apparel and blankets 
are concentrating more and more on 
wool as the basis for their market, for 
in wool they have a product that has 
a natural resiliency, the ability to snap 
back into shape, complete color absor- 
bency, warmth without weight, the abil- 
ity to absorb moisture without feeling 
damp, flame resistance and a host of 
other natural qualities. 

We have one of the finest products 
in the world and, to go with it, some 
of the finest problems in the world. 
3ut let’s approach these problems with 
at least a fair measure of optimism. 

There are such problems as the price 
spread between domestic and foreign 
wools on the Boston market. Why 
has this historic price relationship 
widened? For years, there was a close 
comparison between domestic wools 
and foreign wools with the duty paid. 
Now there is a substantial spread be- 
tween them. 

I will not go into any further detail 
on imports of wool, and I am certain 
that you know the impact they have 
on our wool industry. The tragedy of 
wool imports is not the quantity so 
much but the fact that now a higher 
and higher percentage of imported 
wool is coming into our country and in 
semi-processed or in fabric or garment 
form. This means that imports are 
literally taking away work from our 
domestic mills—chopping away at the 
outlets and capacity of our domestic 
mills. The result is that we may have 
fewer outlets for our wool—and fewer 


mills and manufacturers to promote 
wool. I am sure that if Mr. Ed Wilkin- 
son, the president of the National 


Association of Wool Manufacturers, is 
in the audience, he will agree whole- 
heartedly with that statement. 


Total woolen and worsted imports 


have climbed since the tariff quota was 
first established in the last quarter of 
1956. Imports totaled about 53.5 mil- 
lion dollars in 1955 and mushroomed 
to 64 million dollars in 1959. During 
the same period, Italian imports more 
than doubled, from 6.4 million dollars 
to 13 million dollars while Japanese 
shipments skyrocketed from $4.7 mil- 
lion dollars in 1955 to more than $18 
million dollars in 1959. 

On this Japanese import, I would like 
to digress for just a moment and tell 
you what one of the research men of 
one of our big mills told me in Laramie 
this past summer. He said that a man 
brought them two swatches of cloth 
that looked identically alike and asked 
them to analyze them, give the value, 
so on and so forth. He said, “We took 
those two swatches and we immediately 
recognized that one of the swatches 
came from our mill, and that we were 
selling this (I will just use a hypothe- 
tical figure) at $3 a yard. The other 
swatch was of Japanese manufacture.” 
He said, “It looks identical. In fact, 
it could have been a little superior to 
our material. That piece of cloth could 
be laid down in this country at $1 a 
yard less than we could manufacture 
it.’ He said, “We could close our 
mills, buy the Japanese cloth, and sell 
it at our cost and make more money 
than we are making producing the 
cloth.” 


Problem of Synthetics 

There is the problem posed by in- 
creased production of synthetic or man- 
made fibers. Let us face the fact that 
synthetics are here, and here to stay, 
but they can not replace wool or cotton 
in the many categories of apparel, 
which is the category in which most of 
our domestic wool is used. Man-made 
fibers can and, in many cases, have 
taken the fringe markets for wool, such 
as automobile and furniture upholstery, 
draperies and blankets, a market which 
wool once held almost exclusively. At 
one time, in the automobile business, it 
took 17 woolen mills to take care of 
the General Motors business alone. To- 
day there are only three woolen mills 
in the United States that even make 
upholstery. 

It may be difficult for us to realize, 
that there is a whole new generation 
growing up that only has a faint idea 
about wool—a generation that doesn’t 
even know that wool was once used 
almost exclusively in furniture uphol- 
stery and fine drapery, that wool 
blankets and clothing offer the finest 
health protecting factors, and, even 
more fantastic, that wool comes from a 
sheep’s back. We thought about that in 
our advertising in the year 1960. We 
put a bunch of sheep in our ads to 
bring out that fact. I think it had 
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quite an impact. We had a lot of com- 
ments on it. Sheep may not be high 
style or high fashion, but there is 
not any question in anybody’s mind that 
it is not a wool ad. We are talking about 
wool to bring wool before the American 
public. 

Does the cause for wool look hopeless 
against this tidal wave of factory-spun 
synthetics? Not at all. I can say quite 
frankly that the outlook for wool looks 
encouraging. 

The success of synthetics points up 
one important factor—the incredible 
impact of promotion and advertising. 
The eye, the ear and the poor subcon- 
scious have been pounded relentlessly 
by advertising of synthetics. The Amer- 
ican public, always looking for a low- 
budget miracle, was gobbled up in this 
wild scramble for synthetics, but it has 
been sorely disappointed in many re- 
spects with the miracle fibers. We hope 
that this new dawn of realism will fur- 
ther impress on them the true qualities 
of wool. I think that was what Mr. 
Clyde meant when he repeated to you 
this morning that even with a lower 
budget of $1,500,000, with the synthet- 
ics spending around 35-million dollars, 
we do have a chance because we have 
the best product. 

The manufacturers of synthetics are 
unrelenting. It is estimated that they 
spent close to $35 million dollars last 
year in advertising. Needless to say, 
this presents a tremendous challenge, 
but with this new era of realization and 
with constant efforts on the part of the 
wool industry to promote is products, 
we can succeed where the dollar deluge 
fails. 


Other Important Phases 


Let me mention briefly several other 
important phases of the American 
Sheep Producers Council program for 
wool. They include Woolens and Wor- 
steds of America, an organization sup- 
ported by your ASPC, by the mills, the 
manufacturers, the Wool Promotion 
Fund of Boston, and other segments 
of the wool industry. This organization, 
for the first time, has united the entire 
wool industry in this country under a 
common banner to promote American- 
made wool products, and to show con- 
sumers that something need not be 
imported to be good. Besides exploding 
this foolish import myth and boosting 
products made of wool in this country, 
Woolens and Worsteds does consider- 
able publicity on wool, and conducts 
the Miss Wool of America contest. 

Another organization working for 
wool is Woolknit Associates, which is 
supported by ASPC and the woolknit 
trade. This organization, under the 
direction of Miss Eleanor Kairalla, has 
done an excellent job of publicity and 
advertising. 
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Sheep World Rarity 


WO pure albino lambs are shown above in the arms 
of Mrs. R. M. Ashmore. The six-day-old lambs are 
twin Hampshires and normal in every way except in 
skin pigmentation. They are almost perfectly matched. 
The lack of pigmentation is noticeably evident in 
the lambs’ eyes and they seem to have poor eyesight, 
due in all probability to the albino condition in the eye. 
The eyes are pink and very transparent. (The dark look 
to the lambs’ legs in the above photo is caused by flash- 
light shadow and we* weather.) 
The Ashmore farm is near Covington, Illinois. Mrs. 
Ashmore says this rare birth is bringing a lot of curious 


folk to their barnyard. 


Another part of the wool program is 
the popular Make It Yourself With Wool 
contest, and all of you witnessed that 
contest here last night. 

Now, before turning the program 
over to the staff of the American Wool 
Council, let me say this: The sheep pro- 
ducer in this country can only survive 
if he produces a quality product, makes 
this known to all segments of the trade 
and the consumer, and realizes a fair 
return for his efforts. 

Along this line, I would just like to 
say that over in Laramie, Wyoming, last 
summer, we had a conference and I 
know that there were a lot of you there 
—one on wool and one on lamb. One of 
the things that came out of this confer- 
ence was that we had to produce more 


quality and more uniformity in our 
sheep so that we would have a better 
product to market. 

It will take the combined efforts of 
every woolgrower and the help of every 
segment of the trade to make the indus- 
try successful. You must believe with 
conviction that you have the finest 
product to offer, and you must carry this 
conviction all the way from the pro- 
duction of wool to the sale of wool 
products. 

We can be optimistic about the fu- 
ture of wool, with the many advance- 
ments being made, and now with our 
promotion program to give further 
impetus to the sale of your product. 
Yes, we have set the pattern and wool 
is weaving a bright future. 
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Broadbent . . . 


(Continued from page 18) 


quality of chop, from 96 cents a pound 
to $1.49. 

I ask you: What housewife in these 
days is going to maintain a smooth flow 
in the purchasing of lamb with that 
kind of a discrepancy? I certainly think 
this is one field which does need atten- 
tion. I think one of the greatest ob- 
stacles to lamb promotion and to a 
smooth flow of lamb at the consumer 
level is widely gyrating prices at the 
consumer level. 

Early in our married life, Mrs. Broad- 
bent used to shop at four different 
markets on four different corners of 
an intersection because a can of peas 
was cheaper at one market, the green 
produce was cheaper at another by a 
penny or two, and because she could 
buy other products at the third market 
for a penny or two less. 


Must Build Consumer’s Confidence 


I don’t know if it is by design in the 
distribution of lamb that these policies 
have evolved in order that the supply 
might be accumulated to put on a fea- 
ture or whether it is just a development 
in the merchandising of lamb at the 
retail level. But I certainly think that 
the consumer’s confidence has got to 
be built for lamb, and you can’t build 
consumer confidence by changing the 
price from 20 cents to 50 cents a pound 
on a single pound of lamb in these days 
when people are watching their budgets 
so carefully. 

Perhaps in the retail field the flow 
of merchandise through institutions is 
controlled by the price ticket. Perhaps 
the demand for lamb makes it possible 
to put on that high price tag. Perhaps 
it might be by design to restrict the 
trade so that enough lamb will pile up 
at the packing house level in order to 
accumulate supplies for a feature where 
the supply is thin. I think this is one 
field where we certainly need some 
action. 

This reminds me a good deal of the 
balky team I used to drive when one 
horse was pulling and the other horse 
was back on the single tree and we got 
nowhere. Certainly this surge and flow 
of price in the movement of lamb at 
the retail and at the wholesale level 
is one of our chief obstacles and it is 
certainly something which needs some 
work. 

There are many ills in the industry 
that are thwarting the producer from 
reaping the benefit of this program and 
from getting a larger share of the con- 
sumer dollar. Dr. De Graff mentioned 
one—too few customers for us at 
the processing level and also too few 
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volume buyers at the retail level. I 
think also that the wool growers are not 
happy with the import situation which 
certainly takes the edge off of our lamb 
market. When lamb can be sold from 
five to 15 cents a pound less than we 
need to get our cost of production back, 
then that certainly is a price deterrent. 
It seems that mutton is now no longer 
important to the sheep business. It is 
used in the manufacturing trade and 
takes the place of beef. Regardless of 
what place it takes, it has an impact 
on the net return to the wool grower 
of the United States. We are not pricing 
mutton in terms of imported Australian 
mutton. If our operation is any exam- 
ple, we will sell between 10 and 15 per 
cent of our flocks each fall as old ewes, 
and if you take $5 to $6 a head off of 
10 to 15 per cent of your sheep, that, 
in my book, means from 50 cents to 
$1.00 net that is being taken off of every 
producing ewe on every outfit in the 
United States, if those figures are rela- 
tively correct. They are correct within 
certain limitations. So we can not dis- 
count the imports of mutton. 

Now, I think we are all concerned 
about this lamb grading situation. We 
have a standardized product which is 
being sold uniformly throughout the 
United States where no one now has 
anything to sell but price itself. It has 
made possible the bid method of buying 
employed by many retailers which is 
competition in reverse with the empha- 
sis being given to the low bid resulting 
in the low bid setting the market rather 
than the high bid. 


ASPC Develops 
Film Strip 


UTURE homemakers are going to 
know their lamb if the American 

Lamb Council has anything to say about 
it. A new slide strip film produced by 
the consumer sales department is being 
distributed to schools and colleges 
throughout the country. More than 700 
of these film strips have been sent out 
along with a written guide of instruc- 
tion for the teacher. 

The film strip “Know Your Lamb” 
consists of 77 slides in one continuous 
strip of film. The script booklet enables 
the teacher to conduct a running com- 
mentary on the slides for her classroom 
lecture. The film can be divided into 
six parts to make up a lecture series for 
students. 

Every step in purchasing lamb, cut 
identification and cooking methods are 
covered in the strip film. The last 21 
slides make up a summary series re- 
viewing all the points covered. 





I think the wool growers should not 
be happy with the recent court decision 
that denies certain major segments of 
the trade the right to develop an alter- 
nate outlet for retail which would 
certainly strengthen the _ processor’s 
bargaining position and ours in its pro- 
portionate relationship. 


Must Organize 


I think that there are a few questions 
we should ask. We can’t ask for all the 
concessions on the other side of the 
ledger, but can we not organize a little 
more closely at the selling level? Can 
we not communicate a little more close- 
ly—and especially could that be effec- 
tive during the lamb feeding season— 
to try to sell lamb rather than merely 
go along with some customer whom we 
feel we have to have in order to get our 
outlet? We need to have more pricing 
and go along with it less, more dissem- 
ination of information among feeders 
and growers. I think that the compe- 
tition should be to get the full market 
for our product rather than making 
determined efforts to dime or quarter 
out our neighbor. 

Now, you can see advertising all 
around you in this room and layouts 
that are used by the ASPC. These di- 
rectors don’t go into the directors’ 
meeting or into a lamb committee meet- 
ing with any preconceived ideas on what 
shall be done. We try to get the best 
thought, the best development. We try 
to get the best thinking of the industry 
combined with the thinking of the staff 
and with the advertising agency, and 
then to evolve a program which seems 
to make sense in lamb and wool pro- 
motion. We are very happy to have 
you meet a number of the members of 
the staff who are on the stand here, and 
they can tell you something of our 
program. 

In conclusion, it may sound strange 
for me to say that our advertising and 
promotion program is making headway 
when you and I know that the sheep 
producer and the feeder of lamb are 
suffering severely from low prices. 
Lamb promotion is not the final answer. 
There are some things we must do, but 
the fact remains that lamb at retail 
has enjoyed a fairly comfortable prtce 
position. Lamb has moved well into 
channels of consumption and lamb is 
definitely more popular today than it 
was four years ago. I think you can 
be proud of your promotion force. It 
has come a long way in gaining good 
acceptance in the trade and at the con- 
sumer level in its drive toward its goal 
of expanded demand for lamb. 
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Sixth of a Series of Articles on Internal Parasites of Sheep 


By: JOHN S. ANDREWS, Sc.D. 
Beltsville Parasitological Laboratory, ADP, ARS, Beltsville, Md. 


HE cooperias are small roundworms 


that parasitize the small intestine 
of ruminants. Five of the 21 presently- 
recognized species have been reported 
from both sheep and cattle in the 
United States. They differ considerably 
in their capacity to cause disease and 
in the frequency with which they occur. 
Cooperia curticei is the most common 
species of this group occurring in sheep. 
Cooperia punctata, although it is often 
found in sheep in small numbers, is 
primarily a parasite of cattle, and is 
considered to be responsible for serious 
parasitic disease in these animals, par- 
ticularly in the southeastern states. 
Cooperia oncophora and C. pectinata are 
found in sheep in relatively small num- 
bers, and C. bisonis has been reported 
from sheep in New Mexico. 


Life Cycle 


The cooperias are from one-sixth to 
about one-half inch long. The head end 
is not as slender as that of the hair- 
worms and has a cuticular dilation sur- 
rounding it. The life cycle is direct. 
The stages in the development of C. 
curticei are illustrated in Fig. 1.2. These 
stages are similar to those of the other 
roundworms that have a direct life 
cycle. Under optimal conditions the 
eggs hatch about 20 hours after they 
have been passed in the feces of the 
infected sheep. The larvae become in- 
fective about 90 hours after hatching. 
On being ingested they lose their pro- 
tective sheath and migrate into the 
spaces between the villi (projections of 
the intestinal lining) of the first 20 feet 
of the small intestine. They grow rapid- 
ly in these spaces, undergo the third 
molt on the fourth day, and return to 
the intestinal canal on the fifth day 
after infection. They continue to grow, 
undergo the fourth molt on the ninth 
day, and attain egg-laying maturity on 
about the fourteenth day. The larvae 
were not observed to penetrate the lin- 
ing of the intestine. 


The Disease - Cooperiasis 


In parts of New Zealand’ C, curticei 
has been reported to be the most nu- 
merous of the roundworm species oc- 
curring in the small intestine of sheep, 
and at least one investigator has attrib- 
uted substantial economic losses in 
goats to this parasite.* However, ex- 
perimental work in this country has 
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Fig. 1. The Life History of Cooperia curticei. 


1. Egg; 2. first-stage larva; 3. 


second-stage 


larvae; 4. third-stage infective larva; 5. third- 


stage parasitic larva; 6. 


third-stage larva 


undergoing third molt; 7. fourth-stage larval 
female; 8. fourth-stage larval female; 9. larval 
male just after fourth molt; 10. adult male; 


11. adult female. 


demonstrated that otherwise healthy 
well-fed lambs may harbor as many as 
25,000 C. curticei without developing 
clinical symptoms of parasitic disease.® 
Although the parasites did not appear 
to interfere with the digestibility of the 
feed, the feed conversion efficiency of 
the infected lambs was lower than that 
of the uninfected ones. Lambs exposed 
to previous infection with this parasite 
developed nodules about the larvae in 
the spaces between the villi. These 
nodules could interfere with the absorp- 
tion of digested food if they were suf- 
ficiently numerous to reduce the 
absorptive surface of the intestinal 
mucosa. 
Distribution and Control 

Cooperia curticet and C. punctata 
have a world-wide distribution and are 
found throughout North America. 
Cooperia onocophora is usually confined 
to the cooler part of the temperate 
zones, whereas C. pectinata is found 


chiefly in warmer regions. The distribu- 
tion of C. bisonis is not known with 
certainty. 

Since C. curticei is a relatively poor 
egg producer and produces free-living 
stages, which are more susceptible to 
destruction by unfavorable environ- 
mental conditions than those of the 
medium stomach worms and the hair 
worms,® its control is perhaps not quite 
as difficult as that of some other spe- 
cies. Management procedures to control 
the cooperias involve the use of clean 
pastures, pasture rotation, avoidance of 
overstocking, early separation of lambs 
and ewes, and the provision of proper 
nutrition, all of which tend to prevent 
or control infection with closely related 
round worms. 


Helm. Soc. Wash. 21(1):1954. 
Agric. Res. 58(10):1939. 
Helm. XII(4):1934. 

4Aust. Vet. Jour. 12(2):1936. 

5Jour. Agric. Res. 57(5):19388. 

6Proc. Helm. Soc. Wash. 10(1):1948. 
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have never used an auction as a me- 

dium for selling lambs, and I think 
this applies to range operators gener- 
ally. However, in view of our present 
marketing difficulties with lamb, we 
might consider these facts: (1) The 
trend of marketing lambs appears to be 
away from central markets. (2) The 
Los Angeles stockyards have now been 
replaced by auction selling. (3) Cattle- 
men have experienced great success 
through organized association auction 
sales, and have consistently superseded 
central market prices. 

This reveals the possibility that we 
should give this method of selling a 
second look and more serious consider- 
ation. The key to the success of this 
type selling would be acquiring suffi- 
cient quantity through support of wool 
grower organizations to attract outside 
buyers. 

It appears to me that this might hold 
more potential for selling feeder lambs 
than fats, primarily because of the 
stranglehold that a handful of buyers 
have on the fat lamb market. It was 
this fact, not the method of selling, that 
killed the attempt to establish a lamb 
auction in Denver. 

The rapidly increasing percentage of 
total livestock sales each year through 
this system of marketing could be 
viewed as an indication of the growing 
popularity and acceptance of auction 
selling and buying. 

—David E. Christensen 

Grand Junction, Colorado 

believe the auction method of selling 

would be a fair way if the individual 

buyers would do their own bidding 

instead of one or two buyers doing the 

bidding for a group, and the other buy- 

ers obtaining the sheep and lambs at 

the lower bid price by paying the buyer 
who does the bidding. 

I have sold by auction when I had a 
small lot and have done real well. 

—Miles Buell 
Buffalo, Wyoming 
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ig seems to me that there is no ad- 
vantage to be gained by sheepmen 
in this area by selling at auction. Most 
of the producers who sell at auction 
here in eastern Montana and western 
North Dakota seem to take less per 
pound and have more selling expenses 
than those who sell at private treaty. 
Some local lamb producers do very well 
at the larger terminal markets to the 
east of us. 

One of the disadvantages of auction 
selling is the rather severe grading 
allowed the buyer. This grading advan- 
tage (to the buyer) can be somewhat 
lessened when producer and buyer have 
an opportunity to discuss the matter. 

—John Hollstein 
Wibaux, Montana 


HE big disadvantage for me is that 

the nearest market is 65 miles away. 
Auction selling seems to cost about 50 
cents a head more than contracting at 
the ranch. This in addition to trucking 
charges narrows one’s profit consider- 
ably. Also the auction market grades 
the lambs more or less to its own desire. 
I think there should be a standard type 
of grading. 

I would like to see more buyers for 
heavy feeder lambs (85 to 95 pounds) 
here at the ranch. 

—Roy Holloway 
Harlowton, Montana 


E have sold a few lambs by auction. 
We have found that in the fall, when 
lambs are plentiful, the buyers will 
make deals among themselves whereby 
one buyer will bid on one bunch and 
another buyer will bid on another at a 
pre-set price. 
We sell between 5,000 to 6,000 lambs 
a year and have found that the buyers 
will come to us when we are ready to 
sell. If they don’t, it is better for us to 
go to a central market. 
—Chuchuru Brothers 
Montrose, Colorado 





UR particular business is somewhat 

different from the range men’s prob- 
lem of marketing; yet it touches all 
segments of the sheep industry. We are 
in the purebred business, selling most 
of our product through ram and ewe 
sales. I have outlined what I think are 
the advantages and disadvantages of 
the auction type of marketing pure- 
breds. 


Advantages: 


1. Competition between breeders. 

2. A place to set a market value on 
your product. 
Inspection of sheep at ram sales 
by a committee of able sheepmen 
and licensed veterinarian to in- 
sure soundness. 
A central place for sheepmen to 
conveniently buy rams or ewes. 
A place where raisers of purebred 
sheep can compare their products 
and techniques in breeding, feed- 
ing and preparing sheep for sale. 
A great place for educational 
values in the sheep industry. 


isadvantages: 


1. Breeders are usually at the mercy 

of the buyers in taking whatever 
price is offered instead of what 
they think their product is worth. 
Inspectors are usually too critical 
of small defects which generally 
have no bearing on a ram’s servic- 
ability. 
Cost of preparing sheep for sale— 
(a) traveling expenses, (b) com- 
mission for selling sheep and (c) 
trimming and blocking expenses. 
The buyer of a large amount of 
rams does not have a chance to 
select a uniform set of rams when 
he buys from more than one 
breeder. 

It is difficult to say which form of 

marketing is the best. 
—Jack Larsen 
Spanish Fork, Utah 


have never sold sheep at auction, but 

have heard that those few sold at 
the local auction do not bring the mar- 
ket price and selling charges are exces- 
sive. This method might be satisfactory 
for producers who have small numbers 
to sell, but for sheepmen marketing over 
100 head at a time I believe auctions 
are an inefficient and expensive method 
of marketing. 

Most of the lambs in this area are 
purchased at the ranch. A grower would 
hesitate about weaning and trucking his 
lambs to a market and not know before- 
hand what price he would receive. 

—Richard Leigh 
Cedar City, Utah 
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ELLING sheep and lambs through 
auction sales is all right for small 
lots (less than carload), but I prefer 
to sell range sheep and lambs to com- 
missién buyers who buy both feeder and 
fat lambs. With this method one can 
cut out 3,000 or 4,000 lambs from the 
ewes in the morning, weigh and deliver 
them at home the same day. 

In states where there are large auc- 
tion yards and special sales to attract 
buyers the auction method may be all 
right. Nearly all livestock in the Brit- 
ish Isles is sold at auction sales to the 
apparent satisfaction of both buyers 


and sellers. —Walter Handley 
Reno, Nevada 


have sold by all methods and do not 

like auction sales for either buying 
or selling. Most of these sales are very 
incompetently managed, and the buyer 
does not know the true value of the 
lambs. Sheepmen never know who is 
bidding or buying. If the buyers inter- 
ested are good friends they often agree 
beforehand on which lot each will bid. 
Buyers at auctions usually use the 
prices of the closest terminal market 
as a gauge for their bidding. 


—Ural G. Bee 
Elkridge 27, Maryland 


have used the auction method of sell- 

ing but I usually go to the central 
market in Denver, if possible. 

The advantages of auction sales are: 

1. They are useful for getting rid of 
small lots (less than a truckload) of 
lambs and old ewes. 

2. They help to establish the price of 
lamb in the country. 

The disadvantages are: 

1. There are not enough buyers to 
offer sufficient competition to obtain 
the price one should. 

2. Since the bulk of auction sheep 
are culls or small lots, the prices they 
bring are below average. 

To sum it up, I think auction sales 
are good, but if a sheepman has a load 
or more, I prefer the central market 


in Denver. —Harry S. Coleman 


Meeker, Colorado 


feel that the auction method of mar- 
keting sheep could be an advantage 
inasmuch as there might be more com- 
petition than there would be on the 
ranch. It would also be a great conven- 
ience because when the sheep are ready 
for the market all one has to do is 
load them and they are sold shortly. 
We have used the local auction and have 
received full value for our sheep. 
—Bill C. Humble 
Sterling City, Texas 


HEN our organized lamb pools were 
first started we sold by sealed bid, 
but since then we have always sold by 
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EAT loaves are always a dinner-time favorite. Here is an unusual loaf, 
made with lamb and topped with a chili-flavored hollandaise sauce. Ground 
lamb is easy on the pocketbook for the budget-conscious homemaker. It comes 
from the breast or the shoulder and can be used for patties, stuffing and meat- 
balls as well as the popular loaf. 


Lamb Loaf with Chili Hollandaise 
(Makes 6 servings) 


14 pounds ground lamb 
1%, cup milk 
14 cup fine cracker crumbs 
1 medium-sized onion, chopped 
Combine lamb, milk, crumbs, onion, salt and pepper; mix well. Press into 
9x6x3-inch loaf pan. Bake in moderate oven (350°) 1 hour, or until done. Turn 
out of pan and drain off drippings. Meanwhile, combine chili sauce and hol- 
landaise sauce; mix well. Cook over low heat to serving temperature. Serve 


114 teaspoons salt 
14, teaspoon pepper 
Y, cup chili sauce 
1 6-ounce jar hollandaise sauce 


1 


lamb loaf with sauce. 





auction. We have only these two meth- 
ods to compare with direct selling. We 
prefer the auction method over the 
sealed bid and certainly over direct 
selling. 

We feel that we get more honest com- 
petition in the auction sale because we 
have more buyers. 

—R. O. Buckley 
State College, Mississippi 


ALF the sheep in this territory are 
sold by auction. The price is set at 
the auctions and the contracts are 
usually about the amount of the com- 
mission. 
—Albert Cram 
Newell, South Dakota 


find auction sales that specialize in 
sheep are quite satisfactory. How- 
ever, if the sale is chiefly for cattle, I 
prefer to sell my sheep at the public 
market. 
—Leslie C. Crew 
Interior, South Dakota 


HE auction method of selling affords 

some advantage to growers who pro- 
duce good lambs because the buyers can 
compete with each other to procure 
them. On the other hand, in the case 
where the lambs are of a poorer, less 
uniform quality, the buyer couldn’t 
compete very strongly in the bidding 
unless he were able to go over them for 
grades prior to the auction. 

The stockyards in Spokane, Washing- 
ton, adopted the auction method of 
selling, but to my knowledge only small 
lots of five to 20 head of fat lambs go 
through. 

In the Columbia Basin of Washing- 
ton we pool our lambs and sell to the 
highest bidder. Usually three or four 
packers will bid. Last year we sold 
over 12,000 lambs and often obtained 
bids close to the top price in the open 
markets in Portland and Seattle with 
the buyer transporting them. 

—Alfred Woolman 
Moses Lake, Washington 
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HE wool market continued active 

during April, with wool being sold 
almost as fast as it was shorn. Although 
prices were fairly firm, they have not 
reflected the rise which has been pre- 
dicted for some weeks. However, the 
general impression still seems to be that 
prices will work upward within the next 
two or three months, provided growers 
do not become panicky and sell too early 
at the lower prices. Although the ad- 
vance in prices will not be spectacular, 
according to most observers, it is ex- 
pected that they will be from two to 
four cents per pound. 

A report reaching us recently indi- 
cated that the extremely serious inter- 
national situation both in Laos and 
Cuba could cause wool prices to rise 
materially within the near future. 
Growers, therefore, are faced with the 
decision of selling at prices offered now 
or waiting. It has never been the policy 
of the National Wool Grower to flatly 
predict prices or act as advisers to our 
readers, but merely to report the trend 
and opinions of experienced market 
observers. 

Other factors which indicate firmer 
wool prices in the future are that wool 
demand is expected to follow general 
economic conditions in 1961 and any 
pickup in the economy will probably be 
reflected in the woolen industry. AlI- 
though consumption is running behind 
last year, it is felt that consumption 
will turn upwards later in the year and 
that this upward curve will continue 
well into 1962. Many veteran wool men 
feel that wool has now passed its most 
trying time. Also it is felt that while 
synthetics dealt wool a severe blow 
when they were first introduced, their 
threat seems to have subsided. It is felt 
that synthetics have found their place 
in the lightweight fabric business and 
no new inroads are expected in the im- 
mediate future—unless wool prices 
move sharply higher. 

The Australian auctions reopened on 
April 11 after the Easter recess at 214 
per cent higher. Japan and eastern 
Europe were active and it is anticipated 
that Russia will soon be competing. As 
the Australian auctions proceeded 
prices advanced as much as 7 per cent 
for some wools. New Zealand quotes 
were par to 51% per cent higher with 
Japan and Europe dominating. The 
Cape was much higher with short wools 
in strong demand under keen general 
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Wool Picture Brightens; 


Price Rise Indicated 


competition. The Montevideo market 
was excited with buyers active and 80 
per cent of stock sold with United 
Kingdom, China and Japan operating 
while Buenos Aires was firm. 

“In Boston the top business has 
picked up to the point where combing 
is very tight for April-May and not far 
from a sellout for June,” reports the 
Daily News Record for April 12. The 
article continues that “most topmakers 
feel that top prices are still too low and 
that higher levels are necessary . . 
because of higher wool on world mar- 
kets,” and the fact that “domestic wool 
prices while not appreciably higher, are 
firmer than they have been for a while, 
and a continuation of higher foreign 
prices and higher futures markets will, 


no doubt, spur domestic values to new 
heights.” 

The wool futures market recorded a 
steady rise during the month until April 
24 when prices eased somewhat. The 
drop was pinpointed to the consolida- 
tion of the market and the weakness 
in the stock market as well as scattered 
profit taking. Nevertheless, May wool 
futures quotations which were $1.152 
on April 3 closed at $1.181 April 24; 
July futures which were $1.172 on April 
3 closed at $1.213 on April 24; and 
October futures at $1.198 on April 3 
were $1.255 on April 24. 

Under heavy pressure from the Ken- 
nedy administration the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America has aban- 
doned its threatened May 1 boycott of 
Japanese wool fabrics. In return, it is 
indicated that a reduced Japanese ex- 
port quota for men’s wool suits to the 
United States will be forthcoming soon. 
Japan had previously made it clear it 
would not negotiate on the quota in the 
light of any threat of a union boycott. 





DOMESTIC WOOL QUOTATIONS ON THE OPEN MARKET AT BOSTON 
WEEK ENDING APRIL 21, 1961 


Clean Basis 
Prices 


Jo 


Grease Equivalents Based Upon 
Arbitrary Shrinkage Percentages (3) 


Jo Jo 


GRADED TERRITORY WOOLS (1) 


Fine: 64s and Finer 

Gd. Fr. Combing & Staple 
*Ave. & Gd. Fr. Combing......... 
*Sh. Fr. Combing & Clothing.. 
One-half Blood: 60s-62s 

*Gd. Fr. Combing & Staple 
*Ave. & Gd. Fr. Combing 
Three-Eighths Blood: 56s-58s 


*Gd. Fr. Combing & Staple 
* Ave. Fr. Combing 


One-Quarter Blood: 50s-54s 
*Gd. Fr. Combing & Staple 
*Ave. Fr. Combing 
*Low-quarter Blood (46s-48s) 
*Common & Braid: 36s-44s 


1.10—1.15 
1,05—1.10 


1.05—1.10 
1.00—1.05 


.98—1.04 
.95—1.00 
.95—1.00 
.90— .95 


$1.15—1.20 56 
1.10—1.15 55 
1.05—1.10 56 


$ .51— .5 
.50— .5 
.46— .4 


56 


.53— 48 .51— 
50— 53 49 .49— 5 
56— .59 438 .54— .5 
54— .57 42 «52 


ORIGINAL BAG TERRITORY WOOLS (1) 


Fine: 64s and Finer 
Gd. Fr. Combing & Staple....... 
*Ave. & Gd. Fr. Combing 


ORIGINAL 


1.08- 
1.00- 


Fine: 64s and Finer 
Gd. Fr. Combing & Staple......... 1.18—1.: 
*Ave. & Gd. Fr. Combing.......... 1.15—1.3 
*Sh. Fr. Combing & Clothing... 1.10— 

a 


Eight Months (1” and over).... 0—1.15 


*Fall (3%” and over) 0 


1.14 57 
-1.05 59 


BAG TEXAS WOOLS (2) 


44— 
.39— . 


AT— 49 59 
A2— .43 61 


45—. 
A2— . 
.39— . 
A38— . 
36— . 


7 58 
54 59 
49 61 
52 58 
44 59 


.50— .5% 
AT— . 
A3— . 
4A6— . 
39— . 


(1) Wools grown in the range areas of Washington, Oregon, the Intermountain States, 
including Arizona and New Mexico, and parts of the Dakotas, Nebraska, Kansas 
and Oklahoma. These wools cover a wide range in shrinkage and color. 

(2) Wools grown in the range areas of Texas, mostly bright in color and moderate in 
shrinkage except in the panhandle where they are considerably darker in color and 


heavier in shrinkage. 


In order to assist in estimating greasy wool prices, clean basis, market prices have 


been converted to grease basis equivalents. 
Prices determined in this manner are largely nominal. 


various shrinkages quoted. 
*Estimated price. No sale reported. 


Conversions have been made for 
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Press sources predict the reduced quota 
will probably be between 65,000 and 
70,000 unit suits in 1961 and 100,000 in 
1962 as compared to 120,000 units in 
1960. Japan claims, however, that only 
about 40,000 to 45,000 suits were 
shipped to United States last year. The 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers Union 
agrees with these figures but points out 
that the union and the clothing industry 
had taken a “licking” on Japanese 
shirts, knit gloves and pants and there- 
fore they had a right to attack the prob- 
lem in its infancy. 


Western Wool Sales and Contracting 
CALIFORNIA 


An estimated three million pounds of 
wool was sold prior to April 1 at these 
prices: Colusa County, 41 cents; sev- 
eral clips in Mendocino County at 
50 cents per pound; Yolo County 471% 
cents for yearling and 45 cents for 
ewe’s wool; Fresno County 44 cents 
and San Joaquin Valley 16,000 ewe’s 
fleeces with estimated shrinkage of 57 
per cent at 44 cents. In the Stockton 
area 3,000 ewe’s fleeces brought 44 
cents, the shrinkage estimated at 56 to 
57 per cent. In Tracy sales were made at 
41% or 42% cents while 200 fleeces of 
1960 wool brought 42 cents. In Stockton 
42.80 cents was paid for yearling’s wool, 
strictly fine, shrinkage estimated at 58 
per cent, or $1.08 clean landed, Boston. 
Approximately 7,600 ewe’s fleeces sold 
for 3934 cents with shrinkage estimated 
to be 60 to 61 per cent—clean cost $1.05 
to $1.08, Boston. 

In Fresno County 4,000 fleeces fine 
and half blood with estimated shrink- 
age of 58 per cent brought 40% cents. 
In the San Joaquin Valley 42 cents was 
paid for original bag half blood wool 
comprising 2,700 fleeces with 54 to 55 
per cent shrink. Some 1960 clip fine 
wool brought 43% cents a pound. In 
Fresno 2,200 original bag fleeces 
brought 41 cents. In the San Joaquin 
Valley 1,600 fleeces sold for 43 cents. 
This was original bag 62’s staple with 
53 to 54 per cent shrink. Over 3,000 
fleeces sold in Merced County at 421% 
cents. This was original bag 64’s with 
an edge of 60’s. Another sale in the San 
Joaquin Valley was made at 39 cents. 
A total of 15,000 fleeces of ewe’s wool 
was sold in Kern County at 40 cents 
with a 61 per cent shrink and 3,500 
fleeces of yearling’s wool with a 58 per 
cent shrink brought 4214 cents. 

During the first part of April in Hum- 
bolt County 12 months’ 1960 clip wool 
sold for 59 cents. This was Romeldale 
wool, very light shrinkage with consid- 
erable luster. Approximately 5,500 
fleeces 12 months’ wool was contracted 
at 50 cents, bulk medium. In Sonoma 
County 12 months’ wool sold at 50 cents. 
In Sutter County 62’s wool brought 50 
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cents. Much activity was evident in 
the Sacramento Valley at prices rang- 
ing from 471% to 50 cents f.o.b. ship- 
ping point. 

Later in the month in the Sacramento 
Valley 1961 12 months’ wool sold at 54 
cents. This clip consisted of 2,200 
fleeces bulk half blood, very light 
shrinking. Another 12 months’ clip 
sold at 53 cents for yearling wool and 
54 cents for ewe’s wool. 

In Colusa County 3,000 fleeces, ewe’s 
and yearling’s wool, all fine, brought 
5214 cents, while 51.35 cents per pound 
was paid for a nice lot of 12 months’ 
wool. Also in Colusa County 460 fleeces 
sold for 50 cents per pound. Other sales 
were made in the Sacramento Valley 
and Tehama County at 50 cents. 

Some 1961 fine 12 month’s wool, 10 
pounds per fleece, including a little car- 
ryover of 1960 wool, brought 38% to 
40 cents per pound. The Calaveras wool 
pool consisting of 82,000 pounds was 
sold at 46.40 cents. 


COLORADO 


In the Arkansas Valley four cars of 
half blood with small amounts of fine 
lamb’s wool, estimated shrink 52 to 60 
per cent, brought $1.03 clean basis, de- 
livered Boston. About 30,000 pounds 
were sold on the western slope at 44 
cents. Another clip of 40,000 pounds 
brought 48 cents. Other sales in Colo- 
rado have been made at 421% cents. 


IDAHO 


It is estimated that over 214 million 
pounds of the 1961 clip has been sold 
in Idaho as of April 19. The Minnidoka 
County wool pool consisting of from 
12,000 to 14,000 fleeces sold late in 
March at 43.5 cents. A few range clips 
were sold in southern and western Ida- 
ho at 40 to 4214 cents. The Parma pool 
comprising around 150,000 pounds 
brought 45.38 cents. The Twin Falls 
County wool pool, approximately 4,500 
fleeces, brought 44 cents while the Bing- 
ham County wool pool, consisting of 
approximately 25,000 fleeces, sold for 
44.13 cents. The highest price to date 
in Idaho is the Adams County wool pool 
consisting of 4,000 fleeces which brought 
48.14 cents at mid month. The Good- 
ing County wool pool sold at 44.63 cents 
—also 4,000 fleeces. Several range clips 
one north of Boise, one in central Idaho 
and one in eastern Idaho have gone at 
42 cents. A range clip of about 7,000 
fleeces in the eastern Idaho area sold at 
mid month at 44 cents. 


MONTANA 


The following sales were recorded 
early in the month: 91,000 pounds half 
blood and fine light shrinking at 40 to 
42.5 cents per pound; 10,000 pounds 
half blood and fine moderate heavy 
shrinking at 37.5 cents per pound. 


At mid month in the Choteau area 
1,700 fleeces brought $1.02 clean basis 
f.o.b. Choteau, while 2,000 fleeces in the 
Big Timber area sold at $1.07 clean 
f.o.b. Boston. In the White Sulphur 
Springs area 500 fleeces brought 3714 
cents per pound. 


NEW MEXICO 


A total of 457,000 pounds of mixed 
grade wool sold at sealed bid sales at 
283, to 46 cents with the bulk bringing 
38 to 45 cents. A total of 500,000 pounds 
eight months’ lamb’s wool sold for 54 
to 55 cents grease basis. 


OREGON 


A total of 160,000 pounds 1960 wool, 
highly mixed grade and shrink, brought 
40 to 42 cents per pound. 


TEXAS 


Over 400,000 pounds eight months’ 
lamb’s wool sold for 511% to 53 cents 
and 11 to 12 months at 43 to 48 cents 


UTAH 


One clip of 40,000 pounds sold at mid 
month at 46 cents. About 40,000 pounds 
were sold in the northwestern part of 
the state at 41% cents, while another 
40,000 pounds brought 4214 cents. An- 
other clip of 40,000 pounds brought 44 
cents. Some sales have been made in 
the eastern part of the state at 3714 
to 39% cents. Some of the Jericho 
wools have reportedly sold at 39 and 
40 cents. 


WYOMING 


The Star Valley wool pool sold at 
54.26, which is 314 cents less than last 
year. A Douglas clip reportedly sold at 
41 cents. One Big Horn Basin clip 
brought 42 cents, another 40 cents and 
another 381% cents. A yearling clip in 
the Basin area brought 43 cents. One 
clip of yearling wool at Thermopolis 
sold at 4314 cents. It is reported that 
one of the large clips at Buffalo sold 
at 34 cents, the wool being heavier than 
usual. A choice clip of wool at Hyatt- 
ville, sold earlier at $1.05 clean landed 
Boston core test, is reported to have 
netted the grower 49 cents. Another 
clip in the Greybull area, sold earlier 
at $1.07 clean landed Boston core test, 
is reported to have yielded 44 per cent 
and a Shell Creek clip previously sold 
at $1.05 on a core test basis is reported 
to have yielded 46 per cent. A 1960 
Rawlins cilp sold in March at 36 cents. 
Other sales reported are: 30,000 pounds 
half blood light shrinking at 42 cents; 
60,000 pounds half blood and fine mod- 
erate shrinking 38 to 40 cents; 35,000 
pounds half blood and fine heavy shrink- 
ing 34 to 351% cents; and 30,000 pounds 
half blood and fine at $1.05 clean basis 
f.o.b. Boston. 
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Meet Your New Auxiliary Officers 


HOSEN to assist Mrs. Fern Ercanbrack, new auxiliary president, are Mrs. 
Roy M. Laird, first vice president; Mrs. Herbert M. Corn, second vice pres- 
ident; Mrs. Emory Smith, secretary-treasurer; Mrs. John Aleman, historian, 
and Mrs. S. M. Harvick, auditor. So that all the auxiliary members may better 
know each of these active women, we will bring you a short biographical sketch 
and photographs of each. Three of them appear this month and the rest will 
follow in the next issue of the National Wool Grower. 
Mrs. Roy M. Laird 
RS. Laird, Dubois, Idaho, “married” into the auxiliary in 1929, and since 
then has served as secretary-treasurer, state contest chairman, and presi- 
dent of the Idaho auxiliary and secretary-treasurer, resolutions chairman, and 
second vice president of the national auxiliary. 
Phyllis attended the University of Idaho, Oregon Normal, 
and University of Idaho Southern Branch (now Idaho State 
College) and taught school before her daughters, Judith Ann 
and Valeria Jane, were born, and now continues in a substi- 
tute capacity. Mr. Laird has been elected four times to the 
Idaho Legislature and Mrs. Laird has been active in the 
Legisladies. She has also served as president of the P.T.A. 
and was clerk of the local draft board for 10 years. She is 
active in the LDS church, and claims she is too busy for 
hobbies—other than people, bridge, reading and her five 
grandchildren. Hers is a philosophy that all of us might remember—lIf you 
work hard for others, you have little time to worry about yourself. 
Mrs. Herbert M. Corn 
UST seven years ago the progressive women’s committee of the New Mexico 
Wool Growers Association was formed, and Audrey Corn of Roswell has 
been in on it since the beginning, serving first as retail wool promotion chair- 
man, district director of the Make It Yourself With Wool 
contest, and for the past three years has been state director 
of the contest. As well as filling her state and national offices 
capably, Audrey also finds time to serve as secretary-treas- 
urer of the Chaves County Farm and Livestock Bureau, 
district chairman of the Women’s Committee, New Mexico 
Farm and Livestock Bureau, the planning committee of 
homemakers college at New Mexico State University. She 
is a member of the First Baptist church, Eastern Star, 
Beauceant, and Extension Club. Her hobbies include club 
work, reading, sewing, and people. 
Mrs. Emory C. Smith 
RS. Emory C. Smith has been a member of the NWGA auxiliary since her 
marriage 27 years ago and during that time has served in many capacities 
at local, state and national levels. For fourteen years she was national press 
correspondent, served as Utah auxiliary president for two 
terms, national vice president under Mrs. Ralph O. Thompson 
and was national secretary-treasurer during Mrs. Delbert 
Chipman’s term as president. 
Twenty years ago with three other Salt Lake women, 
Mrs. Smith launched a wool sewing contest that became the 
forerunner of our Make It Yourself With Wool show. Verland 
was also the recipient of the auxiliary’s first “Queen of the 
Woolies” title awarded for making the most outstanding 
wool evening dress. This was not too difficult as sewing is 
one of her hobbies. Other hobbies are knitting, gelf, bowling, 
swimming and practically all outdoor activities. 

She finds time to take part in other club activities having acted as secretary 
of the Utah Women’s Legislative Council, member of the League of Women 
Voters and Zonta International. A member of the Latter-day Saints church 
she has served as a teacher in their Primary organization. 

The Smith family consists of a daughter, three sons, two of whom are stil] 
home and in school, and six grandchildren. 

For nine months of each year their home is in Salt Lake City but during 
school vacations Fruitland, Utah, is their address, and their summer ranch 
headquarters is called home. They run 5,000 sheep and 50 head of registered 
Herefords. 
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Mrs. Willis Herman 


Nebraska Names New 


Contest Director 


RS. Willis Herman of Mitchell, Neb- 
i’ raska has been selected by the 
North Platte Valley Lamb Feeders Asso- 
siation to be the new State Director for 
the Make It Yourself With Wool con- 
test for the coming year. She succeeds 
Mrs. Cletus Hanlon of Morrill, Neb- 
raska, who resigned recently. 

Mrs. Herman is well known through- 
out the area. At present she is director 
of district 13 of the Parent-Teachers 
Association and is a member of the state 
board. 

She attended Weselyn College and is 
a graduate of the University of Neb- 
raska. She is past president of the 
AAUW, and has been very active in 
boy scouts and campfire girls work. 

The Hermans have two children, 
Tony, who is a pre-law student at 
Weselyn College in Lincoln, and Carol 
Ann, a senior in the Mitchell High 
School. 

Mrs. Herman has been very active in 
both school and church activities, and 
the lamb feeders association is most 
happy to have her as the new state 
director of the Make It Yourself With 
Wool contest. 


Let’s Hear From YOU 


JHAT is your auxiliary doing? We 

know you are all busily working 

to promote your products—lamb and 

wool—but right now we’re short of ma- 

terial for your auxiliary page. Why not 

let the other states in on your activ- 
ities? 

Send news items and pictures to 
auxiliary press correspondent, Mrs. 
Frank Ellis, Jr., 2715 Hanway, Casper, 
Wyoming. Material should be in her 
hands by the seventh of each month for 
the following issue of the National Wool 
Grower. That’s May 7 for the June 
issue. She’s waiting to hear from you! 
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Auxiliary Aims to Increase 
Lamb Consumption 


delegation of state and national 

auxiliary officers met in Las Vegas 
recently as guests of Mr. Gordon 
Paulus, assistant director of sales at 
the Flamingo Hotel. Purpose of the 
visit was to make a survey on the use 
of lamb and to stimulate a greater de- 
mand for lamb on the tables of the many 
eating places in Las Vegas. 

Each of the hotels and restaurants 
on the strip were contacted and inter- 
views were held with managers and 
chefs. They were all very receptive to 
the visit. Without exception, they all 
resolved to make lamb more popular 
with their guests. Most all menus listed 
lamb but according to the thousands of 
meals served daily, lamb consumption 
was low in comparison to other meats. 

A specially prepared kit from the 
American Sheep Producers Council was 
presented to the managers and chefs. 
This kit contained quantity recipes, 
charts, table tents, new menus with 
lamb as the main feature and many 
other educational features to stimulate 
the use of lamb on hotel and restaurant 
menus. This additional material was 
most enthusiastically received. Most 
retailers were also contacted with the 
same gratifying results. 

A special word of thanks is due 
Eugene Blish, merchandising field man- 
ager for the ASPC, who accompanied 
us on these calls. He is a master at his 
work and is well liked by the people with 
whom he comes in contact. 

Visits were also made to hospitals, 
food editors of the Las Vegas Sun and 
the Review-Journal, Clark County 
School Board, school lunch and visual 
aid supervisors. Here the film and book 
“Sheep in America” were introduced 
and they were both warmly welcomed. 
The importance of the wool growing 
industry to the state of Nevada was well 
stressed. 

Giving of their time to this worth- 
while project were: Mr. Blish, Delbert 
Chipman and the writer, Mr. and Mrs. 
B. H. Robison (Mrs. Robison is Nevada 
state lamb promotion chairman); Dr. 
and Mrs. Daniel W. Cassard (Dr. Cas- 
sard is secretary of the Nevada Wool 
Growers Association and an instructor 
at the University of Nevada); and Mr. 
and Mrs. Ernest Morley (Mrs. Morley 
is district lamb promotion chairman for 
Nevada. ) 

Mr. Barney Rawlings, assistant man- 
ager of the Las Vegas Convention 
Bureau, met with us twice and made 
very helpful suggestions. He advised 
the group as to whom to contact. He 
knows all the key people and his sug- 
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Lamb and wool is on the move 
with the Auxiliary Ss 


Utah Auxiliary Serves Lamb to 


School Lunch Supervisors 


N cooperation with Mrs. Violet Niel- 

son, hostess for the Continental 
Baking Company, the Utah Wool Grow- 
ers Auxiliary served lamb to approxi- 
mately 75 school lunch supervisors 
from each of the school districts in the 
state of Utah during the supervisors’ 
spring convention. The especially nice 
affair was held in the reception room 
of the Continental Baking Company in 
Salt Lake City. The tables were beau- 
tifully decorated and lamb hot pad 
holders and recipes were given as fa- 
vors. 

Delicious lamb was prepared by Mr. 
L. H. Bates, superintendent of Granite 
school district. He served lamb chops, 


lamb stew and party lamb (a type of 
lamb pie). 

Continental Baking Company served 
hot rolls, butter, milk, orangeade, salad 
and dessert. The auxiliary furnished 
ingredients for a string bean casserole 
prepared by Mrs. Nielson assisted by 
Mrs. Delbert Chipman. The auxiliary 
also paid for the lamb. 

Highlighting the evening were talks 
given by Welby Aagard, president of 
the Utah Wool Growers Association, and 
Rodney Ashby, state supervisor of the 
school lunch program. The Continental 
Baking Company quartet rendered two 
numbers and Mrs. Nielson conducted 
games. 





gestions were most profitable in making 
the proper contacts. 

Mr. Gordon Paulus, assistant director 
of sales at the Flamingo Hotel, was a 
very fine host. He hosted our group at 
breakfast on two occasions, and was 
helpful to us in many ways. The cour- 
tesies extended by Messrs. Rawlings 
and Paulus were greatly appreciated by 


the entire group. 

It is the unanimcus opinion of the 
group that this project will prove to be 
most profitable, and it is planned to 
have follow-up contacts some time in 
October. We feel we will soon see a 
greater use of lamb in Las Vegas. 
—Mrs. Delbert Chipman, Chairman 

National Auxiliary Lamb Promotion 
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Prices Alarmingly Low Despite 
Government, Retailer Efforts 


April 24, 1961 


LD crop lambs are continuing their 

downward price movement while 
new crop spring slaughter lambs remair? 
generally steady with some erratic 
strength fluctuations. 

Total slaughter for the last four 
weeks ran close to 23 per cent higher 
than a year earlier. This was largely 
due to the increase in kill by packers 
to meet their delivery date as prescribed 
in the recent government institutional 
lamb purchase program. 

During the seven weeks of the USDA 
frozen lamb program a total of 9,891,000 
pounds of lamb was purchased at a cost 
of $3,652,000. Overall federal inspected 
slaughter ran 20 per cent higher than 
the same period last year. Successful 
bidders for the lamb during the pro- 
gram were: 


Pounds 
..8,633,000 
2,961,000 


Swift & Company, 

Hq—Chicago, [Illinois.. 
Wilson & Co., 

Hq—Chicago, Illinois - 
Goldring Packing Co., 

Los Angeles, California... 
Armour & Co., 

Hq—Chicago, Illinois 
Modern Meat Packing Co., 

Norwalk, California _...... 
Rath Packing Co., Waterloo, Iowa.. 
Chiapetti Packing Co., 

Chicago, Illinois . 231,000 
McFarland, Inc., 

Salt Lake City, Utah 
Rosenthal Packing Co., 

Fort Worth, Texas..... D ; 
Solano Meat Co., Vallejo, Calif. 
Capitol Packing Co., 

Greeley, Colorado.... 

Dubuque Packing Co., 

Dubuque, Iowa. 
Seattle Packing Co., 

Seattle, Washington 
Cudahy Packing Co., 

Omaha, Nebraska....... : 
Hygrade Food Products, Inc., 

Indianapolis, Indiana 
Melton Provision Co., 

San Antonio, Texas 
Minch’s Wholesale Meats, 

Red Bluff, California 21,000 


On April 15, 1961, prime lamb sold 
in Chicago on a live basis at $17.82 com- 
pared to $22.75 last year or $4.93 per 
hundredweight less—choice lambs sold 
at $4.50 less. At the same time prime 
wholesale carcasses on the New York 
market were selling $10 below a year 
ago—$39.50 compared to $49.50 in 1960. 

In spite of concerted efforts by the 
USDA through their purchase program 
and the inclusion of lamb on their 


777,000 
. 735,000 


609,000 
483,000 


210,000 


105,000 
84,000 


63,000 
63,000 
63,000 
42,000 
42,000 
21,000 
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“plentiful foods” list and a strong drive 
by the National Association of Food 
Chains to encourage retailers to use the 
very reasonably priced lamb — live 
prices have remained alarmingly low. 
There used to be a point, or floor, to 
which lamb prices would drop and then 
bounce back when affected by some out- 
side influence, but imports have now 
largely taken away this floor. One large 
importer in the New York area has free- 
ly made the offer that he would sell 
imported frozen lamb at 10 cents per 
pound below our going domestic price. 
During the week ended April 1 four 
ships—the Antarctic Ocean, Patonga, 
Pioneer and Waiwera—delivered into 
the New York, Philadelphia and Boston 
area 3,390,402 pounds of frozen mutton 
and 1,191,251 pounds of frozen lamb. 
During the weeks ended April 14 and 
21 Australia shipped in 592,000 pounds 
of boneless and carcass mutton and New 
Zealand shipped in 207,258 pounds of 
Native graded lamb carcasses, 85,000 
pounds of cuts and 4,500 carcass pieces. 
During the same week 8,000 carcasses 
were on hand in New York and 8,000 to 
10,000 were also available in Boston. 


These imports were discharged into 
the New York area during weeks when 
local in-shipments and slaughter were 
among the highest of the year. 

The Agricultural Extension Service, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, fore- 
casts that late spring and early summer 
range conditions, with the exception of 
the southwest and southern Texas, are 
to be good to very good at the peak of 
the grazing season. 


ARIZONA 


Early April: Around 2,200 choice and 
prime 98-pound spring slaughter offer- 
ings moved at $17, while 300 choice and 
prime selected 60-pound-and-down feed- 
er lambs sold on order at $18. Around 
300 choice 112-pound shorn old crop 
lambs sold at $16.50. 

Mid April: Around 41,100 choice and 
prime 95- to 100-pound spring slaughter 
lambs sold at $17 both on midwest and 
eastern account. Around 700 choice 92- 
pounders sold at $16.50. A string of 
11,000 choice and prime 95- to 100- 
pound spring slaughter lambs sold at 
$17 to Midwest and East Coast buyers 


CALIFORNIA 


Early April: Confirmations received 
on a total of 25,000 spring lambs with 
slaughter and mixed slaughter and feed- 
er lambs sold mainly at $17 to $18. A 
band of 4,500 good and mostly choice 
feeder lambs sold at $18, this string 
having a choice 80- to 85-pound slaugh- 
ter end. A band of 2,000 mostly choice 
and prime 105-pound slaughter lambs 








Prices and Slaughter This Year and Last 





Week ended 


Inspected Sheep and Lamb Slaughter to Date. 


1960 
April 16 
3,595,817 


1961 
April 15 
3,924,781 


Chicago Average Lamb Prices (Wooled).......... : 


$22.75 
21.88 
21.03 


New York Av. Western Dressed Lamb Prices: 


Prime, 45-55 pounds................ 
Choice, 45-55 pounds 


49.50 
46.00 


Lamb and Mutton Weekly Kill (Week ended) 
(No. Head) 


Mar. 25 


300,000 
232,000 


April 1 
300,000 
247,000 


April 15 
310,000 
255,000 


April 8 
300,000 
252,000 


Federally Inspected Slaughter—March 
(No. Head) 


Cattle 
1,627,136 
1,576,941 


Calves 
456,542 
481,727 


Sheep 
& Lambs 
1,310,706 
1,087,886 


Hogs 
6,110,107 
6,116,138 


Lamb and Mutton Imports—Pounds 


December 
3,952,000 
5,512,000 


November 
1,093,000 
3,570,000 


February 
4,288,535 
4,286,796 


January 
2,377,078 
5,559,925 


1961 
1960 
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sold at $17, while a string of choice and 
prime slaughter lambs moved at $17.50 
with a 10 cent per hundred discount for 
each pound over 100 pounds. 


Mid April: Near 23,000 spring lambs 
including choice and prime 90- to 102- 
pound offerings sold at $17 to $17.25 on 
feeders and $16 to $16.50 on slaughter 
lambs. A band of 3,700 mixed slaughter 
and mostly feeder lambs sold straight 
at $16.50. A band of 3,500 choice and 
prime 100- to 110-pound old crop lambs 
with No. 2 pelts sold at $15 while 1,000 
head of good and choice 110- to 112- 
pounders with fresh shorn pelts moved 
at $13.50. A band of 3,000 mostly choice 
90-pound spring lambs sold at $17.75, 
most to continue on feed. Around 
25,000 choice and prime 95- to 104- 
pound slaughter spring lambs along 
with good and mostly choice 80-to 95- 
pound feeders sold at $16.65 to $17.25. 


COLORADO 


Early April: Sales were confirmed on 
around 16,500 head of choice and prime 
wooled lambs under 112 pounds, these 
sold at $17.25 to $17.50. Some choice of- 
ferings weighing 112 to 118 pounds 
sold at $16.25 to $16.75. 


Mid April: Several loads of choice 
and prime wooled slaughter lambs 
weighing 110 pounds and down moved 
at $17 to $17.50. A load of choice 113- 
to 118-pound slaughter lambs sold at 
$16.20 to $17. 


IDAHO 


Early April: Around 600 head of 
choice 91- to 110-pound mixed slaughter 
and feeder lambs sold at $15 straight. 


Mid April: A band of 815 head of 
choice and prime slaughter lambs sold 
at $17.25. Lambs weighed 102.5 pounds 
and were docked 10 cents per hundred 
weight off for anything over 100 pounds. 
A string of 44 choice and prime 120- 
pound slaughter lambs sold at $15.55. 


MONTANA 


Early April: In eastern Montana 
about 600 choice 100- to 115-pound 
slaughter lambs sold at $16 while 
around 400 choice 100- to 110-pound 
slaughter lambs moved at $17.25 de- 
livered. 

Mid April: A string of 1,000 choice 
111-pound wooled slaughter lambs sold 
at $17.50 delivered. A band of 500 
choice 110-pound shorn lambs with 
number 1 and number 2 pelts sold at 
$16.25 delivered. A band of 1,700 choice 
97- to 116-pound wooled slaughter lambs 
sold at $15 to $15.75. 


Ewes: In early April around 300 
choice 109-pound ewe lambs sold for 
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breeding purposes at $17.25 per hun- 
dredweight. In mid April a string of 
400 good and choice 90- to 100-pound 
ewe lambs for breeding purposes sold 
at $16 per hundredweight. 


NEW MEXICO 


Early April: A band of 1,200 choice 
75- to 80-pound spring slaughter lambs 
sold at $16.50 to $17, while 1,000 mostly 
choice 106-pound fall shorn slaughter 
lambs sold at $15. A band of 6,500 good 
and choice 95- to 122-pound fall shorn 
lambs with No. 2 pelts moved at $13 to 
$13.50. A string of 2,600 good to mostly 
choice 80- to 82-pound lambs with fall 
shorn pelts sold at $14 to $14.50. 


Mid April: A band of 2,000 choice 
100- to 103-pound slaughter lambs with 
No. 2 fall shorn pelts moved at $14.75 
to $15. A string of 480 choice 110-pound 
fall shorn slaughter lambs sold at $14, 
while 2,000 good and choice feeders with 
number 2 pelts weighing 80 to 85 pounds 
sold at $12.50. A string of 246 choice 
to mostly prime 100-pound spring 


Australians Advised to 


Give More Attention 


to Meat Preparation 


HE Australian sheep industry has 

been advised to pay more attention 
to preparation of meat for the North 
American trade in order to “hold this 
valuable market.” A. S. Jeffery, special 
representative of the Australian Meat 
Board, who has been in the United 
States and Canada studying the arrival 
of Australian meat and studying the 
market generally, told the board that all 
meat going to the United States should 
be strictly to specification because of 
the production line techniques in the 
United States meat industry which al- 
low for little variation in quality 
standards. He further reported that 
presence of more fat than specified is 
a common fault in some shipments of 
meat. Mr. Jeffery said the presentation 
of meat was of major importance. 


In conclusion Mr. Jeffery told the 
board that “It is very important that 
the American meat industry have faith 
in us and our product. It is not good 
enough for the quality to be good—the 
presentation must be good as well. The 
Australian exporter has a big respon- 
sibility and supplying the meat America 
wants in the form that they want it, is 
the best way to look after our interests 
in this market,” he continued. 


slaughter lambs sold at $17, while 3,250 
mostly choice old crop 95- to 97-pound 
slaughter lambs with number 1 fall 
shorn pelts moved at $15. 

Ewes: In mid April a band of 800 
two-year-old ewes sold at $18 to $18.50 
per head. 


OREGON 


Early April: Three loads of choice 
and prime 97- to 103-pound slaughter 
lambs with number 3 pelts sold at $16.50 
to $17. 

Mid April: A string of 800 head 
choice and prime slaughter lambs un- 
der 110 pounds with number 3 pelts 
moved at $16.50 delivered. A short load 
of choice and prime spring lambs moved 
at $19 delivered. 


TEXAS 


Early April: Several loads of spring 
lambs sold around $18 for fat and $16 
to $16.50 for feeders, while several 
loads of old crop feeders sold locally 
at $12 to $12.50. 

Mid April: A band of 2,700 good and 
choice 75- to 81-pound feeder lambs with 
number 3 to fall shorn pelts sold at $12 
to $13.50, while 700 choice 65-pound 
spring feeder lambs moved at $15 to 
$16. A band of 623 prime with an end 
of choice 95-pound spring lambs sold 
at $17. A string of 1,621 good to mostly 
choice old crop 100- to 103-pound 
slaughter lambs with number 1 and 
number 2 pelts moved at $13.50 to $14. 


WASHINGTON 


Early April: A load of mostly choice 
shorn 99-pound slaughter lambs sold at 
$16. The Moses Lake pool sold 212 head 
of mostly choice 100-pound slaughter 
lambs with number 1 pelts at $16 and 
240 head on a carcass grade and weight 
basis for $31. 

Ewes: In mid April a band of 200 
three- to six-year-old freshly shorn dry 
ewes sold at $10 per head. 


WYOMING 


Early April: A band of 1,500 good and 
choice 95-pound shearing lambs sold 
at $15.50. 

Ewes: 600 choice 103-pound ewe 
lambs sold at $16.75 per hundredweight, 
while 500 choice ewe lambs moved at 
$18.50 per head. 


WESTERN KANSAS 


Mid April: Several loads of choice 
and prime 103- to 110-pound shorn 
lambs with number 2 pelts moved at 
$15 to $15.50. Most lambs sold on slid- 
ing scale basis where a 10 cent per 
pound discount was taken for wooled 
lambs over 110 pounds and shorn lambs 
over 106 pounds. 
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Morton H. Darman Addresses 
ASPC Delegates 


In his address to ASPC delegates at 
their March meeting Morton H. Dar- 
man, new president of Woolknit Asso- 
ciates, mentioned that his firm, The 
Top Company of Boston, consumed 30 
per cent of the domestic wool clip. He 
stressed the importance of the work 
being done by unsalaried wool experts 
behind the scene who voluntarily con- 
tribute their time to direct the Wool- 
knit program. Mr. Darman called 
particular attention to the comparative- 
six-year chart on men’s wool sweaters. 
Figures from the U. S. Department of 
Commerce show a dramatic curve up- 
ward in wool usage amounting to a 100 
per cent increase during the five years 
of the combined ASPC-Woolknit cam- 
paign, with a continued increase anti- 
cipated for 1961, as projected by the 
International Statistical Bureau. 


Mr. Darman reminded the group that 
the only segment of the textile industry 
to go counter to the business cycle 
the only division that continues to forge 
ahead is the knitted wool division as 
against woven wools. In conclusion, 
Mr. Darman recommended continued in- 
terest in the Woolknit program “to 
swing with the tide, as the consumer 
is strongly entrenched in the trend to- 
ward casual living. The easy care and 
comfort properties of woolknits carry 
a potent appeal.” 


Longest established wool promotion group.. 


by mill men and suppliers to promote and increase sale of all- 


‘als 


voluntarily organized 


1939-1961 22nd YEAR 





American woolknit fashions. All funds of domestic origin. 





Fashions Dramatize Wool’s 
Leading Role 


American wool’s lively and colorful 
contribution to the fashion world was 
vividly dramatized to the delegates 
through a brilliant fashion showing di- 
rected by Eleanor Kairalla. 

Purpose of the impressively compre- 
hensive show was to give a graphic 
demonstration of the fashion miracles 
created of wool after being shorn from 
the sheep’s back. 

Dominant theme of the loomed-in 
America wools was color, in the bril- 
liant, blooming flower shades, plus the 
“hot” colors that are taking the country 
by storm. Embodied as a natural re- 
frain throughout the presentation was 
the style-plus-comfort virtue of wool 
for all-season, all-occasion wear. That 
great philosopher of the desert, the 
Arab, was probably the first person to 
fully appreciate wool’s exclusive insu- 
lating properties. From time unknown, 
he has wrapped himself like a cocoon 
in a wool aba for protection against 
the blazing hot sun of the day and the 
fierce cold winds of the night. 

Models for the fashion show were 
staff members of the American Wool 
Council: Marilyn Frick, Sandra Kil- 
lough, Marge McLellan, Reita Rice, Jan 
Voss, Diana Wade, Esther Mae Zohar 
Also participating were Mrs. J. M. 
(Casey) Jones and the two Jones’ 
daughters, Kendra and Ayliffe. Strik- 
ing background for the fashion parade 
was provided by block-long exhibits. 





AWC-ASPC-Woolknit Campaign Exhibits Displayed at ASPC Delegates 


Meeting, Denver, Colorado, 
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BLM. 


(Continued from page 8) 


had changed somewhat by the close of 
the meeting. It is our opinion, however, 
that we have a rough road ahead. 

Secretary Wdall appointed himself 
co-chairman of the National Advisory 
Board Council and will appoint the 
state supervisors as co-chairmen of the 
state boards and the district managers 
as co-chairmen of the local boards. 


Dan Hughes of Montrose, Colorado, 
was re-elected by the council members 
to serve as co-chairman with Secretary 
Udall and A. D. Brownfield of Deming, 
New Mexico, was re-elected vice-chair- 
man. 


The following resolutions were adopted: 
(1) reaffirmation of last year’s stand con- 
cerning the San Carlos Indian Reservation 
problem; (2) opposing taxation of grazing 
rights by states; (3) requesting BLM to 
allow full use for current season where a 
cut is ordered by an examiner, so that live- 
stock may be sold on a favorable market 
at normal selling time; (4) requesting BLM 
to put best men in state offices when other 
offices are abolished; (5) requesting BLM 
to substitute non-use for cuts where there 
is a hope of restoration of capacity, to pro- 
tect financial position of the user; (6) re- 
questing that funds for reseeding of burned 
areas be tied to fire funds so that rehabili- 
tation will be faster and may prevent fur- 
ther damage. 


(7) Requesting that BLM work out co- 
operative agreements with Forest Service 
and others for maintenance of fences to pre- 
vent trespass by livestock; (8) asking leg- 
islation to require federal agencies to 
comply with state water right laws; (9) 
requesting legislation to reimburse users 
for damages (improvements and severance) 
when public lands are disposed of for any 
purpose; (10) requesting permittees to co- 
operate in harvesting game animals by not 
posting, ete.; (11) requesting that lands in 
the Kings Peak area of California be re- 
tained under multiple use; (12) asking 
increased funds for predatory control; (13) 
asking all agencies to use uniform range 
survey methods; (14) asking legislation to 
allow review of secretary’s decisions in local 
federal courts; 

(15) Recommending that 25 per cent of 
funds from timber sales on BLM lands be 
returned to counties for roads and schools; 
(16) asking emergency funds for fencing 
highways in population areas; (17) re- 
affirming last year’s resolution on a code 
change, setting out that BLM can not 
change allotment boundaries where they 
have been in force three years or more, and 
also that where a permittee improves the 
range, any increases will be credited to him; 
(18) requesting that range rehabilitation 
programs accompany all cuts; (19) request- 
ing that range survey crews be experienced; 
(20) requesting that hearings be conducted 
under federal rules of civil procedure; (21) 
requesting a BLM study of problem of 
voting on two classes of livestock in certain 
areas so that change can be made where 
needed; (22) requesting that for permittees 
to qualify under a range improvement pro- 
gram, no set minimum pro-ration of cost 
be required of them; and (23) requesting 
that the national council membership be 
increased to include one wildlife member 
from each state instead of one from each 
area. 
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Around the Range Country gives our readers a chance to express their 
opinions about anything pertaining to the industry or about life in general. 
In offering this space for free expression of thought, The National Wool 
Grower assumes no responsibility for any statement made. The statement 
about the condition of pastures is taken from the U. S. Weather Bureau report 


for the week ending April 17, 1961. 


PASTURES 


Growth of pasture and range grasses 
was retarded in practically all regions, 
as temperatures averaged below-normal 
for the second consecutive week in most 
sections of the nation. Cool weather 
slowed vegetative growth to some extent 
in the Far Northwest, but pastures 
and ranges in that area were reported 
furnishing ample amounts of feed. Live- 
stock continued to move rapidly to early 
spring ranges in Idaho and Oregon. 
Ranges in northern California were 
still in generally good condition during 
the week, although some soil moisture 
was lost due to drying winds. Pastures 
and ranges were considered mostly in 
poor condition in the Great Basin, 
southern California and Arizona. 

Grazing was limited considerably in 
the northern and central Great Plains, 
as small grains, grasses and legumes 
showed little growth during the week. 
Most livestock in those areas continued 
to receive hay and other supplements. 
Weather in the southern Great Plains 
was more favorable for range and pas- 
ture development, and cattle continued 
to take advantage of the lush spring 
growth. Pastures showed little progress 
from the previous week in the Midwest 
and Northeast, as cold temperatures 
brought vegetative growth to a virtual 
standstill. 

Lambing and shearing of sheep con- 
tinued to make progress throughout 
most of the West. Calving was general- 
ly past the halfway mark in most 
western range areas, and losses so far 
this year were reported unusually light. 
Condition of cattle and sheep on ranges 
during the period varied from fair in 
the Southwest to good in the Northwest. 


COLORADO 


Meeker, Rio Blanco County 
April 11, 1961 


Warm weather with one good wet 
snow since April 1 has started the grass. 
Our sheep wintered fairly well with 
some losses due to lambing paralysis. 
It was not necessary to keep the sheep 
on hay as there was not enough snow, 


May, 1961 


but we did do some supplementary feed- 
ing. 

Forty-five cents will be paid for shear- 
ing which will commence after April 
15 in this area. I do not worry about 
contracts as I do my own shearing. 

The weather during lambing was 
mostly good. There was some snow, but 
it Was warm and we had plenty of help 
and were able to save the same percent- 
age of lambs as last year—127 per cent. 

As yet there have been no sales of 
ewes of any age nor have there been 
any wool transactions. I believe that 
something must be done about lamb 
imports before the U. S. sheepmen are 
put out of business. 

—Harry Coleman 


Montrose, Montrose County 
April 12, 1961 


We fed our sheep some corn this win- 
ter and they came through in good 
condition with no unusual losses. The 
weather since April 1 has been ideal 
and the feed conditions are good. 
Shearing will be done from April 15 to 
25. The contract rate is 42 cents per 
head which includes all labor. 

Lambing has just started with plenty 
of help. Although it has been wet we 
have so far been able to save the same 
number of lambs per hundred ewes as 
last year. 

There have been no 1961 lambs con- 
tracted for nor have there been any 
sales of yearling ewes or wool trans- 
actions. 

—Chuchuru Brothers 


Grand Junction, Mesa County 
April 20, 1961 


We have received plenty of moisture 
since April 1, but new grass has been 
very slow. The sheep have wintered 
well with no unusual losses. Shearing 
is about half finished in this locality. 
The shearers receive 44 cents without 
board, the contract including all labor 
except corral help. Mixed clips have 
sold for from 381% to 48 cents. 

There is sufficient help for lambing 








Only One Stands Out Over 
all Other Drenches... 


There are two grades of phenothiazine used in making livestock drenches. 


1, Ordinary phenothiazine which is green in color. 


2. PURIFIED phenothiazine an improved, more efficient grade. 


Either one can be used in making livestock drenches . . 


. but to get 


the most effective results in killing internal parasites PURIFIED 
phenothiazine has proved more efficient. 


FINE PARTICLE SIZE is important in formulating a drench, 
but extra fine particles of ordinary (Green) phenothiazine do not 
give a drench the efficiency that PURIFIED drenches provide. 


CONCENTRATION of the formula in the digestive tract produces 


the desired worming action. Drenches containing 


PURIFIED 


phenothiazine provide the necessary concentration to kill internal 
parasites on contact without increasing the dose. 


WHETHER YOU DRENCH CATTLE, SHEEP or GOATS INSIST 
ON MAXIMUM EFFICIENCY, LESS TOXICITY ... 


Ask your dealer for PURIFIED drench! 


Tefenco Chemical Company 


2021 NORTH GROVE 


. FORT WORTH, TEXAS 





which is just beginning. There have 
been no contracts for lambs or recent 
sales of yearling ewes. 

—David E. Christensen 


MARYLAND 


Elkridge, Howard County 
April 14, 1961 


We fed our sheep a supplement and 
they wintered well with no unusual 
losses. The weather since April 1 has 
been cold and the grass is short. 

Shearing will start in May. Fewer 
lambs were born this spring. The 
weather was terrible during lambing. 

No lambs have been contracted for 
nor have there been any recent sales 
of yearling ewes or wool transactions in 
our district. 

—Ural G. Bee 


MISSISSIPPI 


State College, Oktibbeha County 
April 11, 1961 


Our sheep have wintered well with 
no unusual losses. This year we did less 
supplemental feeding than usual. Since 
April 1 the weather has been wet and 
cold. 

Shearing has begun and shearers re- 
ceive 50 cents per head, without board. 
The contract includes shearing only. 

We had good dry weather during 
lambing and were able to save about the 
same percentage of lambs as in previous 
years. Plenty of help was available. 

There have been no wool transactions 
in our area and no lambs have been 
contracted for, nor have there been any 
sales of yearling eyes. 

As I see it, there is very little wrong 
with the sheep industry that a substan- 
tial price increase would not cure. 

—R. O. Buckley 


MONTANA 


Winnett, Petroleum County 
April 6, 1961 


Baled alfalfa hay is selling for $21 
which is the same price as last year. 
Our sheep have wintered well with no 
disease problems. We have had so little 
moisture this winter that the spring 
range has very little grass. 


We had good weather during lambing 
and were able to save the average num- 
ber of lambs per hundred ewes. It is 
practically impossible to get efficient 
ranch help. 

We are in the midst of shearing. 
Shearers are being paid 48 cents with 
board. The contract includes shearing, 
tying and sacking. 


Some wool has been contracted for at 
36 cents to 42% cents depending on 
grade and dirt in individual clips. How- 
ever, no lambs have been contracted 
for nor have there been any sales of 
yearling ewes. 

—Floyd R. Hill 


Wibaux, Wibaux County 
April 4, 1961 


Since April 1 the weather has been 
good but the range is in poor condition. 
We had no unusual loss of sheep this 
winter and it was not necessary to do 
so much supplemental feeding. Shear- 
ing has been done at 45 cents per head. 
There were some wool transactions at a 
grease price of 42 cents. 

Lambing has commenced in this sec- 
tion and about the same number of 
lambs are being saved. We _ haven’t 
lambed on our ranch yet but we expect 
to have the same help as last year. 

This section of the country has suf- 
fered from a severe drought this past 
year. 

—John Hollstein 
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Harlowton, Wheatland County 
April 4, 1961 


The grass is short this spring because 
of continuous feeding during the win- 
ter months. We did more supplemental 
feeding but suffered no unusual losses. 
The sheep have been shorn with 
shearers receiving 40 cents per head. 
The wool pool clip in the Harlowton 
area sold for 39.10 cents (grease basis). 

The weather was fair and dry for 
lambing and we had sufficient help. A 
greater percentage of lambs were saved 
than last year. 

The outlook for the sheep industry 
could be improved by stopping these 
imports and making an extension of the 
National Wool Act permanent. 


—Roy Holloway 


NEVADA 


Hagen, Churchill County 
March 10, 1961 


If it is possible for sheepmen to do so, 
I think they should organize and start 
lambing in November and spread the 
lambing season until May or June with 
some lambs being born each month. 
This would prevent them from flooding 
the market—we know buyers will cut 
the price when they have a few lambs 
to carry over—and we could yet better 
prices. As we all know, the farmer is 
the only business man who does not set 
a price for his produce and this has 
to change some way sooner or later. 

The grass is sparse this spring and 
what is growing is short. Sheep have 
wintered well with no disease problems. 
Baled alfalfa hay was selling at $35 
earlier but is now $20 which is higher 
than last year. 

Lambing has started and we have 
been able to save about the same per- 
centage of lambs as last year. Weather 
has been cold. 

Shearing will commence in May, with 
shearers commanding 50 to 55 cents 
with board. 

No lambs have been contracted for 
in this area nor have there been any 
wool transactions. 

—Charles Griffith 


Reno, Washoe County 
April 14, 1961 


Most of the sheep in western Nevada 
wintered fairly well. There was con- 
siderable loss from coyotes and cats 
due to the lack of experienced trappers. 
Since April 1 the weather has been too 
dry and cold consequently feed is com- 
ing very slowly. 

There will be some shearing in April 
but most of it will be done in May. 
There has been some shed lambing with 
an average crop. The weather has been 
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good for lambing but there is a short- 
age of experienced help. 

I just now heard of about 75,000 old 
crop fine wool being sold a month or so 
ago at 361% cents. 

I have served as state sheep inspector 
for western Nevada since 1944. I was 
one of the Handley Brothers of Eureka 
and White Pine Counties who had a 
sheep outfit there from 1910 to 1943, 
at which time we sold out. I expect to 
retire as a sheep inspector as of June 
30, 1961. I have also served as an 
appraiser for the Nevada Livestock 
Production Credit Association since 
1936, and expect to give up that job 
in the near future. 

—Walter Handley 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Newell, Butte County 
April 10, 1961 


For the past year it has been very 
dry with practically no range feed 
available. My sheep wintered well on 
corn and some hay and I had no unusual 
losses. 

Although shearing has started, it will 
continue until about June 15. Shearers 
are being paid 40 cents under the con- 
tract rate which includes everything 
except branding. 

Lambing on my own ranch will not 
start until May 1. There has been some 
lambing in this area with excellent 
results. 

No lambs have been contracted for 
in this area but ranchers are being 
offered the following prices: fat lambs 
$15.50 to $16, feeder lambs $16.50 to 
$17, fine wooled ewe lambs $17, Cross- 
bred ewe lambs (whitefaced) $17, 
mixed lots $16.50 to $17. Lamb prices 
have been going down the last two years 
and we expect them to be still lower 
this fall. 

—Albert Cram 


Interior, Jackson County 
April 17, 1961 


Our sheep had a good winter with no 
unusual losses. The grass was in good 
condition. We fed a supplement of 
barley all winter. Fhis spring the grass 
is very slow. 

Shearing has not yet commenced. On 
our ranch we shear about Jtine 15. The 
rate for shearing is 40 cents with board. 

About the same percentage of lambs 
were saved this spring. On our ranch 
we lambed 175 ewes in January with no 
losses and 200 more in March with 110 
per cent saved. 

To my knowledge there have been no 
wool transactions in this area. I feel 
something should be done to stop im- 
portation of lambs and wool. This 
would, I think, help our prices. 

—Leslie C. Crew 


May, 1961 


TEXAS 


Sterling City, Sterling County 
April 13, 1961 


Sheep have wintered well with no 
unusual losses in spite of the dry 
weather, but we did more supplement- 
ary feeding than usual. Since April 1 
there has been only three-quarters of an 
inch of moisture and a lot of high winds. 

Some shearing has been done but 
most of it will be done from April 20 
through May 15. The contract rate for 
shearing is around 34 cents which in- 
cludes wool picking, tying and packing. 

We were not able to save as many 
lambs this year as it was very cold 
during lambing. We lamb under fence. 

No lambs have been contracted for to 
my knowledge, and there have been very 
few wool transactions. I feel that the 
market is being hurt by importation of 
lamb and wool and the lack of sufficient 
promotion. —Bill C. Humble 


UTAH 


Teasdale, Wayne County 
March 11, 1961 


It is too early to say just how the 
spring range will be, but the weather 
has been quite poor since March 1. 
Sheep have wintered fairly well with 
no disease problems. Baled alfalfa hay 
is selling at $28, which is higher than 
a year ago. I have been unable to line 
up any help for lambing as yet. 

There have been no sheep shorn as 
yet in this section. Shearers are paid 
35 cents with board and 40 cents with- 
out board. 

No recent sales of yearling ewes have 
taken place nor have there been any 
recent transactions in wool. 

—Hugh V. King 


Cedar City, Iron County 
April 21, 1961 


This winter we used a supplement 
much more than usual and the sheep 
wintered very well with no unusual 
losses. Spring has been fairly wet and 
cold. Shearing is half done and will 





SUFFOLK SHEEP 

MEAN INCREASED FARM PROFITS 
Suffolk ewes lamb easily and have a good 
supply of milk. This means your lambs will 
— faster and market earlier—at a higher price. 
For free information and breeder’s list write 

NATIONAL SUFFOLK SHEEP ASS‘N 
P. O. Box 342NW Co.umbia, Missouri 














{ TUS Imported Sheffield RIGGED Shears 


Beve! ground to 
razor sharpness; 
spring tempered; rigged 
with buck strap. 
Biade 61/2 inch. 





or send check, including 39c postage. 


{CALIFORNIA STOCKMEN’S SUPPLY CO. 


— sion St., San Francisco, Calif 
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Sure I’m In 
Demand... 
| Produce 
MORE 
POUNDS 
of Lamb 
Per Ewe! 


And it’s the best for feeders or packers. 
Breeder's List and Information of 
AMERICAN HAMPSHIRE SHEEP ASSOCIATION 
Stuart, lowa 











WHY TAKE CHANCES WITH SHEEP PROFITS? < 
Use a Permitted Dip To 


KEEP OUT 
SHEEP SCAB? 


Now...take sheep scab “off your 
worry list.” You can do it with these 
two easy steps: 


FIRST! Dip your sheep in Cooper. 
Tox—it's permitted for 
Official dipping of sheep 


and cattle for scabies. 

SECOND! When you buy sheep, get 
a certificate certifying the 
sheep have been dipped in 
a permitted dip. 


ane hina Kills Flies, 
Lice, Ticks And Keds 


Contains Toxaphene for solid kill and 
rn ae gy protection against rein- 
festation. It’s economical too—costs 
you less than 3c per head. Add sheep 
scab protection to your routine dipping 
—use a permitted dip, Cooper-Tox. 


COOPER-TOX is 


U.S.D.A. PERMITTED 
For Official Dipping 











Get Free CooPer-Tox Literature at your dealer or write COOPER. 


TITTY Since 1843 
Tw 


Livestock Cooper-Tox 


Another Quality Product from WM. COOPER & NEPHEWS, Inc.,1909 N. Clifton, Chicago 14, Il. 








Suffolk 
Stud 
Ram & Ewe 
Sale 


Monday, May 29, 1961 
12:30 p.m. 


Oskaloosa, lowa 


Champion and Reserve Champion Rams 
Chicago International 
Sell also Ist Pen 3 Ram Lambs 


Write for Sale Catalog 


BEAU GESTE FARMS 


Roy B. Warrick & Son 
OSKALOOSA, IOWA 


SUFFOLKS 


ARE BETTER BECAUSE: 





@ Suffolk Rams are excellent for 
cross breeding. 
® Suffolk Lambs grow rapidly — 
have more weight at market 
time. 
@ Suffolk Lambs have an excellent 
carcass. 
For Information Write: 
THE AMERICAN SUFFOLK SHEEP SOCIETY 
C. W. Hodgson, Secretary 
Moscow, Idaho 





be finished in two weeks. Shearers are 
being paid 58 cents without board, the 
contract including all labor. 

We had cold wet weather during lamb- 
ing. There was sufficient help available. 
About the same number of lambs per 
hundred ewes were saved as last year. 
As yet there have been no lamb con- 
tracts but some wool has been sold in 
our area. Fine, medium to long staple 
wool brought from 37 to 40 cents before 
April 1. 

I think sheepmen should be spending 
three times the amount they do for 
advertising lamb and wool. 

—Richard Leigh 


WASHINGTON 


Moses Lake, Grant County 
April 12, 1961 


The first thing I look for when the 
National Wool Grower arrives is 
“Around the Range Country.” The 
questions asked do not cover this sec- 
tion of Washington very well as it is 
a newly settled area, of farm flocks of 
20 to 300 or 400 ewes on each ranch. 
Five or six years ago we formed the 
Columbia Basin Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation and today have 100 members 
who raise from 12,000 to 15,000 ewes. 
We also look after the 4-H and FFA 
lambs for the boys and girls. We have 
our problems and many have fallen by 
the wayside but others have taken their 
places. 

The winter here was very mild with 
a very wet and early spring. We had 
several cold nights the first week in 
April and the alfalfa and grass froze 
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so feed conditions are not as good as 
they were two weeks ago. 

Many of the sheep raisers with 
enough shed space are trying to lamb in 
December and January so do not de- 
pend on range feed but hay and silage. 
Seventy-five per cent of my 200 ewes 
lambed in December and I have many 
lambs that weigh from 90 to 100 pounds 
this first week in April. 

Last spring I lost over 25 per cent 
of my lambs from white muscle disease. 
This year I gave my ewes blue tongue 
and selenium shots and had no disease 
problem. 

Shearing is usually done in April, 
but those who lamb early shear earlier. 
I sheared my flock March 16. I think 
the ewes do better if they are sheared 
before being turned out to pasture. 
Shearers are paid 50 cents per head 
with meals. 

A few small lots of wool sold for 37 
or 38 cents the latter part of March in 
order to benefit from the ASC payment 
for 1960. We are calling for bids to 
be opened about April 25 on our pool 
and have around 14,000 fleeces under 
contract for delivery about May 1. 

The type of ewe preferred for the 
farm flocks here is the farm cross be- 
tween a blackfaced buck and a white- 
faced range ewe because they still have 
the wool and are more stable and larger 
than the average ewe. Many of them 
will weigh between 200 and 300 pounds. 
Their lambs will weigh 12 or 14 pounds 
when born and a lot of them will make 
90 to 100 pounds in 100 days if they are 
well fed. 

—Alfred Woolman 


WYOMING 


Buffalo, Johnson County 
April 4, 1961 


The sheep wintered well and because 
of the open winter they were given less 
supplemental feed. There were no un- 
usual losses. Since April 1 the weather 
has been cold with some snow and rain. 
Although the grass has started to grow 
it is slow. 

Shearing has started and the shearers 
are receiving 48 cents. The contract 
includes shearing, tying and tromping. 

This year our first lot of ewes have 
lambed and we were able to save more 
lambs than last year—155 per cent. The 
weather was warm and we had suffi- 
cient help. I have not heard of any 
contracts for lambs, nor of any sales 
of yearling ewes. 

Wool is at a fair price, but the lamb 
market doesn’t look promising for fall. 
Several lots of wool (mixed grades) 
have been sold in our area bringing 
from 39 to 44 cents. I sold mine for 4214 
to 46 cents, sacked. 

—Miles Buell 
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| COLUMBIAS | 





BARTON, LEE R. 
Manti, Utah 
BRADFORD, MARK 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
COLUMBIA SHEEP BREEDERS 
ASSN. OF AMERICA 
P.O. Box 802, Ft. Collins, Colorado 
DICKENS, JACK 
Walden, Colorado 
ELKINGTON BROS. 
Idaho Falls, Idaho 
HANSEN, WYNN S. 
Collinston, Utah 
HANSON, MARK B. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
HOWEY, VERN 
Center, Colorado 
KAISER, A. C. (AL) 
102 - 2nd Ave., Monte Vista, Colorado 
KILLIAN, BYRON 
Salem, Utah 
MARKLEY, JACK 
Laramie, Wyoming, Rex Rte. 1 
MONTANA-WYOMING SHEEP 
CO. 
1000 Nevada Ave., Lovell, Wyoming 
MT. HAGGIN LIVESTOCK CO. 
Anaconda, Montana 
NORDAN, L. A. 
711 Ranch, Boerne, Texas 
PFISTER, JOSEPH 
Node, Wyoming 
POWELL, A. W. 
Sisseton, South Dakota 
RHOADES, A. FOSTER 
Hanna, Utah 
SHOWN, R. J. (BOB) 
Monte Vista, Colorado 
THOMAS, PETE & GARTH 
Malad, Idaho 





| CROSSBREDS | 





CUNNINGHAM SHEEP CO. 
Pendleton, Oregon 


JACOBS, EDWIN 
Box 356, Norwood, Colorado 


OLSEN & SON, NORMAN G. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 





HAMPSHIRES 





ELKINGTON BROS. 
Idaho Falls, Idaho 


HUBBARD & SON, WALTER P. 
Junction City, Oregon 


JACOBS, EDWIN 
Box 356, Norwood, Colorado 

MT. HAGGIN LIVESTOCK CO. 
Anaconda, Montana 


OLSEN BROS. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 





PANAMAS 





HORN, JOSEPH 
Rupert, Idaho 


LAIDLAW, FRED M. 
Box 53, Rupert, Idaho 


LINFORD, A. R. 
Raymond, Idaho 


MEULEMAN & SONS, HARRY 
Rupert, Idaho, Rte. 1 





RAMBOUILLETS | 





BAGLEY, VOYLE 
Avrora, Utah 
BEAL & SONS, GEORGE L. 
Ephraim, Utah 
BEAL, DR. JOHN H. 
Cedar City, Utah 
CHRISTENSEN & SONS, F. R. 
Ephraim, Utah 
CHRISTENSEN & SON, S. E. 
Ephraim, Utah 
CUNNINGHAM SHEEP CO. 
Pendleton, Oregon 
HANSEN, WYNN S. 
Collinston, Utah 
JENSEN & SON, HAROLD 
Ephraim, Utah 
J. K. MADSEN RAMBOUILLET 
FARM, INC. 
Mt. Pleasant, Utah 
MONTANA-WYOMING SHEEP 
co. 
1000 Nevada Ave., Lovell, Wyoming 
NIELSON SHEEP CO. 
Ephraim, Utah 
OLSEN, CLIFFORD 
Ephraim, Utah 
PFISTER & SONS, THOS. 
Node, Wyoming 
THE PAULY RANCH, INC. 
Deer Lodge, Montana 
WILLIAMS, RALEIGH 


Spanish Farms 
Spanish Fork, Utah 


WITHERS, JOHN V. 
Paisley, Oregon 


Company, 414 Crandall 





ROMELDALES 





SPENCER, A. T. 
Rte. 1, Box 12 
Wilton, Sacramento Co., Collif. 





SUFFOLKS | 





ARMACOST, EARL 
Cambridge, Idaho 
BECKER, M. W. 
Rupert, Idaho 
BURTON, T. B. 
Cambridge, Idaho 
COGHILL, LOUIS W. 
Steamboat Springs, Colorado 
CURRY, S. E. AND JOHN W. 
Plainview, Texas 
HAYS & SON, J. R. 
Box 25, Idaho Falls, Idaho 
HUBBARD & SON, WALTER P. 
Junction City, Oregon 
JACOBS, EDWIN 
Box 356, Norwood, Colorado 
JENKINS, ALLAN 
Newton, Utah 
LAIDLAW, FRED M. 
Box 53, Rupert, Idaho 
LARSEN, JACK D. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
MOON, MYRTHEN N. 
Tabiona, Utah 
OLSEN BROS. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
OLSEN & SON, NORMAN G. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
PEMBROOK, RALPH 
Big Lake, Texas 
WANKIER, FARRELL T. 
Levan, Utah 
WARFIELD, L. D. 
Cambridge, Idaho 
WILLIAMS, RALEIGH 


Spanish Farms 
Spanish Fork, Utah 





TARGHEES _| 








HUGHES LIVESTOCK CO., INC. 
Stanford, Montana 

JOHNSON & SONS, WARREN 
Spearfish, South Dakota 

MT. HAGGIN LIVESTOCK CO. 


Anaconda, Montana 


SIEBEN LIVESTOCK CO. 


Helena, Montana 




















Hampshires 


Columbias 


Suffolks 


Rambouiullets 


White or Black Faced Crossbreds, Panamas. 


Corriedales or Targhees .... 


You Can Be Certain To Find The Best - Quality 
Sires at the Country's Leading Ram Sale 


Js NATIONAL RAM SALE 


Livestock Coliseum = Ogden, Utah 
AUGUST 16-17. 1961 


Save Your Best Fleeces for the 9th NATIONAL WOOL SHOW 











